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71  /TILTON  POTT^R^S  PICTURE 
BOOK. — “My  dear  school  board,” 
■L  r  A.  says  the  Superintendent  of  Mil¬ 
waukee’s  public  education,  “I  have  to 


every  week,  giving  anecdotes,  comments, 
and  suggestions  in  a  form  intended  for  a 
teacher’s  talk  to  a  class.  One  of  these  con¬ 
versations  is  about  the  boy  whose  dirty 


make  another  annual  report.  Isn’t  it  a  stories  affects  you  so  that  it  takes  a  con- 
bore?  No  one  but  me  reads  it.  Can’t  we,  siderable  amount  of  time  to  wash  your 


mayn’t  we,  mustn’t  we,  try  something  dif¬ 
ferent?  I’ve  tried  to  get  you  into  the 
schools.  You  can’t  possibly  know  what 
they  are,  now,  twenty-five  years  after  you 
took  your  diploma  and  got  out.  About  all 
you  see  is  buildings,  bids,  bills,  and  budgets. 
Oh,  come  now.  Board  of  Education,  let  me 
show  you  what  education  is  in  Milwaukee 
in  this  year  of  grace.”  Whereupon  Precep¬ 
tor  Potter  issues  “The  67th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Milwaukee 
Schools.”  It  is  a  delight.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  it  is  pictures. 

It  starts  with  views  of  the  little  kissables 
in  the  kindergartens  playing  fireman,  keep¬ 
ing  house;  it  carries  you  smiling  up  the 
grades,  through  the  three  R’s,  into  health, 
music,  art,  cooking,  dramatics,  civics,  among 
the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  crippled.  Either 
all  the  children  in  Milwaukee  are  handsome 
or  Papa  Potter  presumes  that  a  picture  must 
contain  what’s  worth  looking  at.  If  we  re¬ 
produced  in  this  magazine  all  the  pictures 
in  this  unique  annual  report,  succeeding  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Educational  Review  would 
make  the  anticlimax.  We  let  you  have 
four  pages  only. 

Swtti  and  School. — ^Joseph  Egan,  under 
the  heading,  “Character  Chats,”  discusses 
life  in  Doctor  Winship’s  Journal  of  Education 


mind  clean.  This  is  timely.  Most  of  the 
schoolmasters  I  know  like  to  assume  that 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  so 
good  that  there  is  no  need  of  including  moral 
cleanliness  in  the  matters  considered  neces¬ 
sary  for  assembly  talks.  We  might  as  well 
assume  that  Algebra,  Latin,  and  Science 
will  be  all  right  without  our  taking  the 
trouble  to  teach  them.  All  the  books  on 
American  public-school  purposes  I  ever  saw 
give  a  front  place  to  the  training  of  char¬ 
acter.  The  first  enabling  act  for  public 
schools  in  America  made  more  of  training 
children  in  morals  than  of  any  other  intent. 
If  you  look  into  the  school  readers  current 
up  to  1850  you  are  impressed  by  the  pre¬ 
dominating  emphasis  on  conduct.  On  the 
first  opportunity  the  makers  of  America 
found  to  put  their  educational  ideas  into 
working  form,  their  Congress  of  1787  re¬ 
solved  that  schools  should  be  forever  en¬ 
couraged  so  as  to  teach  religion,  morality, 
and  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind.  While  we  are  splitting  hairs  in  dis¬ 
cussions  on  whether  morality  should  be 
taught  by  the  direct  or  the  indirect  method 
we  run  a  danger  of  not  teaching  it  at  all. 
It  was  never  mentioned  in  the  reputedly 
excellent  elementary  and  high-school  sys¬ 
tem  through  which  I  went.  The  school 
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privies  were  scrawled  over  with  obscene 
writings  and  pictures  and  allegations  of  im¬ 
moralities  of  the  principal  and  superinten¬ 
dent.  Now,  every  school  I  know  has  at 
least  a  weekly  inspection  accompanied  with 
soap,  water,  and  a  paint  brush,  to  remove 
any  just  charge  that  the  school  is  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  for  unchastity.  As  in  ma¬ 
ture  years  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
my  teachers  of  the  old  days  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  for  clean  living. 
I  wonder  why  they  didn't  say  so.  I  knew 
what  the  Republican  party  said  it  stood  for. 
But  I  never  heard  from  1872  to  1886  any 
school  assembly  speaker,  along  with  all  the 
exhortation  for  industry,  truth,  and  pa¬ 
triotism,  tell  us  to  remember  that  school 
and  teachers  stood  for  cleanliness  of  thought 
and  speech  and  life. 

Unspotted  Teachers. — Religion  and  moral¬ 
ity  was  written  into  the  first  federal  law  es¬ 
tablishing  schools.  In  a  very  old  defini¬ 
tion  of  religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  is  in¬ 
cluded  the  duty  of  keeping  oneself  un¬ 
spotted  from  the  world.  Even  spotted  men 
expect  teachers  to  be  cleaner  than  the  aver¬ 
age.  An  editorial  writer  on  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle^  a  man  whose  main  subject  is 
politics,  who,  therefore,  cannot  well  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unpractical  idealist,  says  that 
a  father  who  sends  his  son  or  daughter  to 
school  expects  that  its  teachers  will  be  a 
higher  example  of  social  decency  than  the 
average  of  the  community.  Something  of 
the  shock  Americans  get  when  there  is  a  fall 
from  this  is  indicated  by  the  prominence  sen¬ 
sational  newspapers  give  to  such  events 
when  discovered.  A  school  board  will  re¬ 
tain  for  a  lifetime  a  lazy  teacher  who  wastes 
the  lives  of  children  in  algebra  or  shop  but 
out  he  goes,  swiftly  enough,  when  he  gets 
smirched  by  immorality.  And  society  says 
“that’s  right.” 

Men  and  Men  Teachers. — But  society 
isn’t  fair.  Our  young  men  desiring,  as  is 
proper,  to  maintain  the  virility  which  comes 
from  associating  with  other  men,  find  an 
amazing  tendency  when  men  are  assembled. 


to  retail  stories  the  point  of  which  is  un¬ 
chastity.  To  hold  his  end  up  the  teacher 
is  tempted  to  contribute  some  good  ones 
himself.  But  the  seeming  popularity  is 
bunk.  Because  he  is  a  teacher,  because 
every  man  present  has  that  traditional  be¬ 
lief  that  a  teacher  should  be  clean,  our  story 
teller  always  lowers  himself  in  the  estimation 
of  the  company  and  bids  for  unpopularity 
and  contempt.  There  really  are  manly 
men  who  dislike  smutty  stories.  Nobody 
would  call  General  Grant  a  sissy.  He 
wouldn’t  have  Rabelaisian  stuff  spoken  in 
his  company.  Roosevelt  was  no  molly¬ 
coddle.  An  Oyster  Bay  neighbor  of  his 
says  he  never  heard  Roosevelt  tell  an  off¬ 
color  tale.  I  like  what  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
says  in  My  Life  and  Times.  No  pne  would 
say  that  lively  humorist,  that  frequenter  of 
the  stage,  is  a  prude.  “Nature  and  civi¬ 
lization,”  he  says,  “are  at  cross  purposes.” 
Certainly,  they  are.  If  we  had  remained  in 
a  state  of  nature  we  would  be  more  savages 
than  we  are.  The  years  between  puberty 
and  marriage  are  fearsome  things  to  the 
young  men  of  to-day.  I  wish  the  writers  of 
stories  would  harp  less  on  sexuality.  I  wish 
among  men  there  was  less  lewdness  of  jest 
and  talk.  Little  boys  whisper  smutty  sto¬ 
ries.  They  have  heard  them  from  their  eld¬ 
ers.  Knowing  how  hard  put  to  it  a  young 
man  is  to  keep  from  being  obsessed  by  lust, 
to  the  detriment  of  his  body  and  mind,  I 
would  that  men  treated  the  deep  mystery 
with  more  reverence.  It  would  help.” 

We  needn’t  bother  so  much  about  un¬ 
spotted  teachers.  Our  business  is  in  the 
front  rank  when  it  comes  to  decency.  Let 
the  principal  occasionally  radiate  a  few 
ideas  about  the  reputation  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  tell  the  group  that  the  world  has 
faith  in  them,  but  that,  as  black  sheep  do 
get  into  school  systems,  he  should  not  omit 
the  duty  of  reminding  his  flock  occasionally 
that  the  man  or  woman  who  breaks  the 
moral  code  smirches  every  teacher  in  the 
school.  Only  a  traitor,  a  sneak,  a  coward, 
would  do  that.  “When  you  sign  up  with 
the  faculty  the  rest  of  us  have  rights  that 
noblesse  oblige  requires  you  to  respect.  If 
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you  haven’t  self  control  and  generosity  for 
our  sakes,  get  out.  Now  think  of  that  when 
you  believe  you  are  tempted.” 

How  about  Youth? — But  these  youngsters 
whom  we  are,  by  the  oldest  of  our  school 
laws,  bounden  to  teach  religion,  morality, 
and  the  knowledge  that  is  necessary  for  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind 
— what  of  them?  Breathing  the  air  of  a 
society  that  is  disseminating  more  loose  sex 
stuff  than  has  been  evident  since  the  days  of 
Charles  II,  how  are  they  to  keep  white? 
We,  each  of  us  in  loco  parentis^  certainly  have 
an  opportunity  and  a  duty  to  get  them  ready 
for  the  return  of  our  Lady  of  Decency. 
Otherwise  nobody  will  recognize  her  when 
she  comes  knocking  at  the  door.  Why  not 
preach  a  little?  What  is  preaching?  Sug¬ 
gestion,  truth,  advice.  The  best  of  preach¬ 
ing  is  this.  You  linguists  know  it  is  praedi- 
carcy  to  say  before  people.  It  is  to  make  a 
public  announcement.  It  surely  is  our  legal 
duty  to  make  a  public  announcement  every 
now  and  then,  lest  they  forget,  that  our 
school  is  based  on  religion,  morality,  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

We  are  teaching  arithmetic  five  days  a 
week  for  eight  years.  No  founder  of  a 
school  system,  no  benefactor  of  a  school, 
ever  said  so  much  about  arithmetic  as  he 
did  about  this  other.  In  my  term’s  pro¬ 
gram  I  should  set  down  beforehand,  dates  on 
which  this  fundamental  should  be  preached. 

Who  Shall  Preach? — It  is  well  to  select 
with  care  those  who  are  to  present  this  vital 
subject.  Beware  the  long-faced  lady;  be¬ 
ware  the  man  crank.  Select  some  hearty, 
wholesome  soul  who  will,  without  hems  and 
haws,  look  your  youth  squarely  in  the  eyes. 
Get  a  fine  woman  to  talk  to  the  girls;  a  good 
athletic,  out-of-door  man  teacher  to  talk 
to  the  boys.  Let  the  youngsters  know  what 
the  school  stands  for.  Let  it  be  often  enough 
to  make  it  a  regular  part  of  school  service 
without  the  strained  atmosphere  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  forbidden  subject.  Let  your  speak¬ 
ers  be  as  well  prepared  as  if  they  were  to 
demonstrate  a  radio  device.  Let  them 


know  what  the  secret  fallacies  are  that  cir¬ 
culate  in  contravention  of  the  truth.  Re¬ 
fute  the  absurdity  that  health  requires  sex¬ 
ual  indulgence,  that  to  be  a  real  man  a  youth 
must  sow  wild  oats,  that  the  whole  world  is 
a  hypocrite,  talking  virtue  and  concealing 
vice,  that  one  may  enjoy  a  degraded  girl 
without  degrading  oneself  and  her  still  fur¬ 
ther.  Shame  is  negative.  I  doubt  whether 
it  is  so  valuable  as  the  positive  praise  of  the 
whole  man,  integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus. 
A  steady  enthusiasm  for  chivalry  toward 
women;  pride  in  a  good  name,  honor  to 
one’s  father  and  mother,  go  farther  and  last 
longer  than  the  uncomfortable  and  disagree¬ 
able  feeling  from  which  one’s  mind  struggles 
to  escape. 

The  Sneering  Epoch. — ^You  are  aware  of 
the  enormous  growth  of  the  opposite  sort  of 
influence  which  now  is  seeking  to  make 
everybody  spotted  by  the  world.  Stern 
old  disagreeable  Anthony  Comstock  is  dead, 
hated,  ridiculed.  Maybe  he  was  often  ab¬ 
surd.  The  stage  is  oversexed  as  never  since 
the  rotten  days  of  Farquar  and  Congeve. 
The  books  of  the  sneerer-school  claim  many 
of  our  best  sellers;  the  literature  of  lust  is 
openly  displayed  on  the  book  stalls.  Las¬ 
civious  clergymen,  incontinent  physicians, 
polygamous  business  men,  are  the  heroes  of 
the  current  novels  and  depicted  with  such 
easy  realism  as  to  lead  the  boy  and  girl 
reader  to  believe  that  these  are  the  regular 
fellers  and  that  you  are  an  old  fuddyduddy, 
right  enough  for  your  ancient  history,  but 
ignorant  of  real  life.  It’s  some  job  you  have 
before  you,  brother,  and  the  world,  despair¬ 
ing  of  laws,  despairing  of  literature,  despair¬ 
ing  of  drama,  despairing  of  churches,  has 
yet  the  old  belief  that  the  school  is  the  hope 
of  the  world.  So  here  is  something  worthy 
of  your  man’s  mettle,  a  task  which  many  a 
coward  father  hopes  you  will  tackle;  a  service 
which  the  best  of  the  world  will  bless  you 
for  rendering. 

School  houses  and  adjectives. — We  Western¬ 
ers  are  more  pushed  to  pay  attention  to 
art  and  beauty  than  our  brother  school- 
Contintifd  on  page  2J/ 
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Comments  on  Education  from  American  Newspapers 


An  Editor  Commends  a  New  College  Plan 

“The  other  day  we  commented  upon  cer¬ 
tain  opinions  which  are  finding  utterance  in 
circles  where  education  is  taken  more  or  less 
seriously.  We  noted  then  that  there  is  a 
markedly  critical  attitude  toward  educa¬ 
tional  processes  based  upon  disappointment 
over  educational  results. 

“But  there  is  also  much  interesting  ex¬ 
perimentation  going  on,  which  is,  of  course, 
as  it  should  be.  Experimentation  in  new 
methods  is  constructive  criticism  of  old 
methods. 

“In  a  day  when  our  great  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  dealing  with  students  in 
the  mass,  and  turning  out  our  graduates  as 
Henry  Ford  turns  out  cars,  it  is  encouraging 
to  learn  of  a  college  which  plans  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  based  upon  limitation  of  the  student 
body  to  700,  and  the  payment  of  better  than 
the  market  price  for  instructors. 

“The  college  in  question  is  to  be  found  in 
Florida,  where  it  seems  to  be  strangely  out  of 
accord  with  the  boom  idea  which  Florida 
realtors  and  chambers  of  commerce  have 
made,  for  the  time,  an  expression  of  the  state 
spirit. 

“Hamilton  Holt,  once  known  as  editor  of 
The  Independenty  went  some  months  ago  to 
be  president  of  Rollins  college,  an  institution 
now  nearing  its  fiftieth  year  of  service. 

“President  Holt  has  inaugurated  a  system 
which  departs  widely  from  that  commonly 
followed  in  college  work.  Lectures  and  class 
recitations  have  been  abolished.  Instead 
the  instructor  and  students  meet  for  confer¬ 
ence  over  the  subject  of  study,  the  confer¬ 
ence  session  lasting  two  hours.  Two  such 
conferences  are  held  each  morning.  The 
afternoon  is  devoted  to  “field”  work  and 
work  in  the  laboratory.  Athletics  is  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  former  designation.  In 


the  evening  there  is  a  lecture,  a  concert  or 
some  other  cultural  program  which  is  part 
of  the  required  curriculum.  Students  are 
allowed  to  come  and  go  freely  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  hours,  but  persistent  absence  leads  to 
expulsion. 

“The  system  has  been  tried  for  six  months. 
A  referendum  of  faculty  and  students  taken 
at  the  end  of  this  trial  period,  resulted  in  an 
overwhelming  expression  of  approval. 

“What  is  sought  here,  manifestly,  is  the 
stimulation  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
students  rather  than  the  authoritative  in¬ 
culcation  of  knowledge  and  theories.  The 
conference  method  is  used  to  evoke  the 
mental  reactions  of  the  individuals  constitut¬ 
ing  the  group.  It  brings  forth  the  clash  of 
viewpoints,  the  questions  which  need  answer¬ 
ing.  The  process  of  education  is  set  at  work 
wdthin  the  mind  of  the  student,  instead  of 
being  wholly  a  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor. 

“Another  interesting  educational  experi¬ 
ment  is  that  of  the  Ethical  Culture  school 
of  New  York.  It  is  conducting  a  profes¬ 
sional  high  school,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
discover  the  particular  interest  or  aptitude 
of  the  student,  and  then,  instead  of  confining 
his  further  studies  to  that  particular  and 
specialized  field,  to  lead  him  through  that 
interest  into  other  fields  in  some  way  related 
to  it.  For  example,  if  a  student  shows  that 
he  is  specially  interested  in  art,  he  will  be 
encouraged  to  discover  the  significance  of 
that  interest  in  history  or  in  literature,  or 
the  manner  in  which  science  contributes  to 
it,  or  what  it  may  bring  of  value  to  industry. 

“Here  is  an  idea  well  worth  considering. 
Not  a  new  idea,  it  is  true,  but  one  which,  in 
this  age  of  high  specialization,  needs  just 
such  emphasis  as  the  Ethical  Culture  school 
proposes  to  give  it.  Thus  a  man  trained  for 
his  vocation  on  such  a  system  should  be  a 
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man  who  appreciates  its  importance  in  a 
far  wider  and  deeper  sense  than  he  who  has 
mastered  merely  its  peculiar  technique;  he 
should  be  a  man  happier  and  more  proficient 
in  it  because  he  has  seen  something  of  its 
wider  relations.  It  may  be  the  core  of  his  cul¬ 
ture,  but  it  will  not  be  a  core  without  culture. 

“It  is  such  work  as  this  at  Rollins  college 
and  at  the  New  York  school  which  is  possible 
to  private  institutions  and  of  great  value  to 
the  whole  field  of  education.  It  is  labora¬ 
tory  work.  Out  of  these  experiments  may 
come  methods  which  in  time  will  supplant 
those  that  tradition  has  embodied  in  our 
system  of  public  education.” — Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  Post. 

Don’t  Generalize  on  Morals 

Get  down  to  specific  principles  when  you 
talk  morality.  Don’t  sugar-coat  your  words. 
Don’t  expect  old  folks  to  do  much  effective 
moral  teaching  for  youth.  Such  is  the 
gist  of  this  preachment  by  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  fournal. 

“One  reads  with  a  good  measure  of  skep¬ 
ticism  a  recent  news  item  with  the  heading, 
‘Youth  Talk  on  Morality.’  It  is  in  com¬ 
ment  on  the  fourth  annual  conference  of  the 
Chicago  Episcopal  Young  People’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  it  appears  from  the  details  that 
instead  of  being  a  young  people’s  conference 
it  is  a  young  people’s  convention  with  a 
series  of  addresses  from  more  or  less  distin¬ 
guished  elders. 

“This  is  a  defect  in  itself;  and  one  is  not 
reassured  by  the  final  sentence  in  the  report: 
‘Golf,  tennis,  swimming  and  presentation  of 
dramatic  compositions  will  be  important 
features  of  the  convention.’  These  evi¬ 
dently  are  the  ingredients  in  the  sugar- 
coating  applied  to  the  heavy  dose  of  moral 
exhortation  administered  by  the  old  folks. 

“To  the  outsider  the  conference  or  con¬ 
vention  would  promise  much  more  if  there 
had  been  any  conspicuous  place  assigned  for 
the  discussion  of  what  morality  is.  The  ad¬ 
jectives  moral,  immoral,  a-moral,  and  the 
nouns  and  adverbs  related  to  them  have 


been  bandied  about  until  they  are  like  old 
coins  worn  smooth — no  one  can  tell  where 
they  were  issued  or  what  they  are  worth. 
And  yet  there  are  the  widest  diflferences  in 
definition  among  people  who  go  on  as  if  they 
were  talking  about  the  same  ideas  merely 
because  they  are  using  the  same  words. 

“How  would  it  do  at  the  next  session  to 
take  this  statement  of  Emerson’s  and  apply 
it,  in  successive  (honest-to-goodness)  con¬ 
ferences,  to  Business,  Law,  Education  and 
Sex:  ‘Morals  is  the  direction  of  the  will  on 
universal  ends.  He  is  immoral  who  is  acting 
to  any  private  end.  He  is  moral  whose  aim 
or  motive  may  become  a  universal  rule’.? 
With  such  a  program  the  youngsters  might 
be  able  to  get  along  for  a  day  or  two  without 
golf,  tennis,  swimming,  and  dramatics.” 

Religious  Intolerance 

“Oak  Park  is  in  a  state  of  righteous  wrath. 
The  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Atheism  has  written  to  the  village 
school  board  objecting  to  the  system  of  re¬ 
ligious  education  practiced  in  the  public 
schools  there.  The  objection  charges  an 
arbitrary  union  of  church  and  state. 

“The  villagers  have  arisen  en  masse  to 
point  out,  in  reply,  that  the  instruction  is 
given  only  to  pupils  whose  parents  have  so 
requested.  They  also  hint  that  the  atheists’ 
organization,  incorporated  in  New  York,  has 
no  business  putting  its  nose  into  Oak  Park’s 
personal  alFairs. 

“To  all  of  which  we  agree.  But  we  would 
add  that  these  self-styled  defenders  of  our 
constitutional  liberty  are  organized  under 
an  unfortunate  name.  Evidently  they  are 
not  an  association  for  the  elimination  of 
religious  bigotry  and  the  guarantee  to  every 
man  of  the  right  to  worship  as  he  pleases. 
Their  avowed  purpose  is  exactly  the  contrary. 
Their  mission  is  destructive.  They  spread  a 
doctrine  which  would  blot  out  all  creeds. 

“Though  they  fight  against  the  teaching 
of  religion,  they  are  themselves  advancing  a 
religion,  the  most  severe,  the  most  intolerant 
of  all.” — Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner. 
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HOI  BIBLIOLOGOI 

[Opening  with  the  larger  needs  of  educational  statesmanship,  the  booktalkers  take  up  curriculum, 
high  schools,  objectives  of  all  sorts  and  the  remarkable  gains  in  the  health  of  women.] 


Merry  Monday  found  all  the  book 
talkers  gathered  promptly  in  the 
sky  parlor  of  the  Rose  family  and 
an  imposing  pile  of  new  publications  awaiting 
the  rationing  for  the  next  assembly. 

“Somebody's  reading  professional  works 
besides  us,”  ventured  Martin,  “or  the  pub¬ 
lishers  wouldn't  be  putting  so  much  money 
into  print.” 

“  I  know  some,”  said  the  host  of  the  Rose. 
“I  have  letters  from  Eva  Louise  Mills  of 
Estherville,  Iowa,  who  says  she  likes  us  very 
much;  from  Moses  Thlsted,  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  in  Watherford,  Wisconsin;  from  John 
Allen  Saul,  father,  ex-teacher,  government 
employee,  Findlay,  Ohio;  Superintendent 
I.  O.  Winslow,  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
Edith  Lawson,  Rockford,  Illinois;  O.  M. 
Mehus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 
Springfield,  Ohio;  and  Thomas  Briggs, 
Teachers  College,  New  York.  They  all  say 
complimentary  things  about  your  efforts  to 
tell  the  faithful  what’s  worth  reading.” 

We  then  proceeded  to  try  to  live  up  to  our 
reputation. 

A  Book  of  Days. — “Here’s  a  book  of  days' 
for  children  of  from  five  to  ten  years  old. 
It  is  a  succession  of  pretty  little  pageants  by 
two  Minneapolis  public  school  teachers  who 
want  something  bright  for  Bird  Day  or  Mem¬ 
orial  Day  or  Flag  Day — there  are  twenty- 
one  anniversaries  taken  care  of  in  the  book, 
— and  who  want  some  worthwhile  lesson 
impressed  on  the  children’s  minds.  There 
are  fairies,  patriots,  birds,  laborers,  march¬ 
ing,  singing,  fun,  color,  and  sentiment  in  the 

^Special  Day  Pageants  for  Little  People. — 
Marion  Kennedy,  Katherine  Barnes.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  48  pp.  $1.00. 


short  and  artistic  dramatizations  written 
by  the  two  really  charming  authors. 

What* s  What  in  the  State’s  Care  of  Its 
Schools. — “The  maglster,”  said  Signpost, 
holding  up  a  business-like  document' “wished 
this  on  me.  It  looks  like  hard  w’ork  for  the 
reader.  It  isn’t.  I  found  it  one  of  the  most 
engaging  things  I  have  read  this  season. 
Our  old  friend,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he 
of  that  stimulating  book  Research  for  Teach¬ 
ers  which  was  reviewed  here  last  year  is 
director  of  the  bureau  of  research  in  Ohio 
State  University.  He’s  trying  to  lure  Don 
Rogers  away  from  your  Chicago  system. 
God  knows  you  need  good  measurers  in  it 
to  find  out  the  results  of  your  perpetual 
turmoil.  Buckingham’s  research  service  at 
Ohio  State  University  has  a  list  of  projects: 
what  effect  has  size  of  class  on  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  pupils.?  What  effect  on  educa¬ 
tional  service  does  an  oversupply  or  an 
undersupply  of  teachers  have?  What  is  the 
effect  of  organized  research  on  educational 
efficiency?  and  problems  like  that.  Buck¬ 
ingham  is  one  of  these  moderns  who  says 
we  must  stop  emotional  generalizing  and  get 
down  to  scientific  measurement  telling  what, 
where,  and  how  much.  Doctor  Schrammel, 
who  is  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  Teachers 
College  in  Emporia,  Kansas,  undertook 
project  36  and  says  Buckingham  is  a  genius 
in  planning,  advising,  and  guiding  a  scientific 
study.  That  is  so.  But  Schrammel  is  him¬ 
self  a  master  workman.  Purely  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  efficiency  in  handling  a  given  pro- 

*The  Organization  of  State  Dep^ments  of 
Education. — Henry  E.  Schrammel,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Studies.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
Monographs,  University  Press.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
171pp.  i5i.5o. 
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position  this  book,  whether  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  education  or  not,  will  command  your 
admiration.  Did  you  ever  watch  one  of 
those  imported  stone  workers  make  a  mo¬ 
saic.^  With  the  bewildering  assortment  of 
colored  fragments  beside  him  he  selects  what 
he  needs  and  forms  the  beautiful  and  artis¬ 
tic  compositions  which  delight  your  soul. 
Schrammel  has  collected  the  thousands  of 
dry  facts  in  the  state  codes  and  in  the  census 
reports  and  put  them  into  such  relation  with 
one  another  that  they  tell  an  amazing  story 
of  what  is  actually  the  progress  and  the 
stagnation  of  education  around  us.  We  have 
all  been  taught  that  education  was  a  trans- 
cendant  necessity  in  their  conception  of  the 
new  republic  as  Washington  and  the  other 
founders  visioned  the  perfection  of  their 
ideal  commonwealth.  ‘Promote  education 
as  of  primary  importance’  said  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  We  all  know  that  these 
pioneers  abstained  from  taking  over  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  national  business  because  they  de¬ 
cided  it  should  be  a  function  of  each  state. 
We  all  know  that  schooling  is  the  especial 
care  of  the  people  of  the  whole  state  who 
through  their  legislature  give  to  the  local 
school  boards  the  duties  and  requisite  powers 
to  carry  out  the  popular  mandates  as  to 
education.  But  we  don’t  know,  and  could¬ 
n’t  know  until  Doctor  Schrammel  undertook 
his  tremendous  labor,  what  are  the  steps 
that  need  to  be  taken  to  provide  the  people 
of  the  state  with  a  means  of  giving  the  com¬ 
munity  the  educational  service  contemplated 
in  the  state  law.  You  may  not  know  that 
you  are  interested  in  state  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  or  state  superintendents.  You  may 
conceive  them  as  agencies  to  tabulate  re¬ 
ports  of  attendance  and  to  see  that  inspira¬ 
tional  speeches  are  delivered  at  state  teach¬ 
ers’  meetings.  Read  Schrammel’s  study  and 
realize  that  we  have  to  organize  the  state’s 
educational  personnel  into  a  vital,  produc¬ 
tive,  directing  agency,  alive  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  to  do  more  than  jolly  up  the  annual 
picnic  excursions  to  the  convention  city. 
What  is  the  state  department  of  education 
for?  How  much  of  what  it  is  for  is  it  doing? 
How  may  we  know  how  much  it  is  doing? 


How  much  has  it  advanced  in  the  past  ten 
years?  Schrammel  and  Buckingham  have 
taken  every  mark  of  efficient  service  you  can 
think  of  and  have  applied  it  as  a  measuring 
stick  to  every  state.  You  can  see  here  by 
the  most  striking  kind  of  diagrams  how  your 
state,  on  the  basis  of  eleven  characteristics  of 
good  educational  management,  fell  from  the 
seventh  rank  in  1890  to  the  nineteenth  in 
1900;  took  another  drop  in  1900  to  24th,  and 
then  slid  till  1920  to  the  28th  position  behind 
Iowa,  leader  of  all  states,  and  Idaho,  the 
second;  and  twenty-seven  out  of  the  forty- 
seven  as  rated.  This  book  is  a  magnificent 
public  service.  It  is  a  brilliant  contribution; 
a  result  of  patient  day-after-day  drudgery 
among  the  roots.  It  is  a  magazine  of  am¬ 
munition  for  committees,  clubs  and  societies 
devoted  to  advancing  our  belated  educa¬ 
tional  service.  Even  little  Denmark  is  now 
ahead  of  us.  Czekoslovakia,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Sweden,  France,  and  Norway  have 
us  now  behind  them  in  efficient  organization 
to  perform  the  most  pressing  work  of  the  age 
— education.  I  take  my  hat  oflF  to  you, 
Doctor  Schrammel,  for  a  masterpiece  of 
logical  composition.  I  acclaim  you,  Ohio 
State  University,  as  a  progressive  force  in 
turning  education  from  a  shouting  proposi¬ 
tion  to  a  progress  willing  to  be  measured.” 

The  Hope  of  Progress  in  Education  Lies  in 
State  Action. — “On  the  same  important  sub¬ 
ject  and  written  by  Elwood  Cubberley,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Education,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  comes  this  valuable  volume.^  But  this 
is  not  only  an  abstract  of  what  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  separate  states  are;  it  is  an  elab¬ 
oration  of  principles  and  their  application  to 
forming  a  state  system  so  as  to  provide  the 
machinery  for  realizing  the  nation’s  educa¬ 
tional  purpose.  Doctor  Cubberley  finds  it 
a  great  handicap  to  American  educational 
progress  that  so  few  of  us  have  interested 
ourselves  in  state  and  county  organization. 
State  school  administration  calls  for  a  thor¬ 
oughly  sound  policy,  a  firm  grasp  of  the 

‘State  School  Administration. — Elwood  P. 
Cubberley.  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  773  pp. 
^375- 
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fundamental  American  political  educational 
theory.  State  teachers  associations  are 
coming  to  see  that  sound  reform  and  con¬ 
structive  legislation,  state-wide,  must  come. 
It  is  a  function  of  such  an  association  to  get 
it.  Press  and  public  must  be  educated  to 
this  need.  This  book  offers  a  needful  supply 
of  information  Indispensable  in  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  showing  how  the  state  has  consistently 
been  the  unit  on  educational  matters.  Our 
schools  are  state,  not  municipal  institutions. 
The  power  to  direct  and  improve  the  schools 
lies  with  the  people  through  their  legislature. 
City  boards  of  education  derive  all  their 
powers  from  the  state.  Your  Chicago  school 
boards  forget  this  and  at  times  allow  the  men 
of  the  city  hall  to  direct  the  schools.  Well, 
you  will  find  here  the  state  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  their  trend,  the  units  and  forms 
for  state  control,  the  absurdities  of  school 
district  usages,  the  defects  of  town  systems, 
the  community  district  proposals,  the  county 
system,  rural  problems — all  the  types  of 
educational  service  the  state  offers.  Of 
course,  the  vital  matter  of  funds  and  taxa¬ 
tion,  training  of  teachers,  their  discipline  and 
pay,  are  fully  treated.  Cubberley,  as  we 
all  know  by  this  time,  is  an  asset  beyond 
measure.  His  service  in  reaching  the  legal 
sources  of  school  control,  his  ability  to  de¬ 
part  from  the  dismal  dullness  of  the  histories 
of  education  current  before  he  began  his 
work,  and  to  give  us  these  readable,  well- 
balanced,  pertinent  narrations,  are  some¬ 
thing  for  us  school  people  to  be  proud  of. 
I*m  certainly  gratified  to  be  in  a  profession 
with  so  eminent  a  chronicler.  Aren’t  you 
all?” 

“We  are.” 

Good  Curriculum  Advice. — “My  duty,” 
said  Peter  the  Reader,  “is  to  give  you  a 
notion  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  four  books, 
which,  after  browsing  through  Papa  Rose’s 
collection  of  new  works,  I  selected  as  being 
full  of  promise.  They  are  listed  as  books 
for  high  school  workers,  but  they  are  broader 
in  their  view.  My  first^  is  the  work  of 

’Corriculum  Adjustment  in  the  Secondary 
School. — Philip  Cox.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  306  pp. 


Philip  Cox,  of  New  York  University.  Edu¬ 
cation,  he  reminds  us  at  the  outset,  is  a  social 
process.  The  high  school  is  expanding  side¬ 
ways,  including  more  subjects;  downwards, 
taking  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years;  up¬ 
wards,  embracing  in  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  grades  and  calling  them  the  junior 
college.  A  problem  of  the  high  school,  now 
that  it  has  become  intrenched  in  law  and 
custom,  is  to  save  it  from  dry  rot.  Its  curri¬ 
culum  in  the  making  must  be  guided  by 
philosophy  and  science,  but  we  are  the  ones 
who  administer  it.  So  we  are  taken  into  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  scientific  method 
of  making  courses  of  study  and  into  the 
philosophy  underlying  them.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion,  who  are  the  students,  what  are  the 
problems  of  adjusting  the  service  to  them, 
what  are  the  facts  derived  from  experiments 
on  learning,  touch  us  deeply,  as  do  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  pages  or  what  are  we  trying  to  do 
when  we  revise  the  curriculum.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  are  formulated  so  precisely,  the  am¬ 
plifications  are  so  persuasive  that  you  will 
be  greatly  satisfied  by  studying  this  admir¬ 
able  work.” 

A  Treasury  of  Facts  and  Propositions 
Regarding  Youth  in  School. — Martin  of  Tours 
delivered  himself  of  this:  “When  a  man’s 
high  school  is  part  of  the  school  of  education 
of  a  State  University  and  he  is,  himself,  a 
student  of  psychology  and  social  move¬ 
ments,  and  at  the  same  time  a  close  observer 
and  is  conscious  of  the  value  of  accurate 
measurements — he  is  in  a  position  to  write 
a  valuable  book  on  how  to  deal  with  children 
of  the  high-school  age.  Ralph  Pringle  has 
the  experience  necessary;  for  he  is  Principal 
of  the  High  School  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  has  a  happy  manner  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Accordingly  his  book^  is  a  treas¬ 
ury.  He  admires  his  subjects,  boys  and 
girls.  They  have  wonderful  intellectual 
appetites.  We  can  get  amazing  progress  in 
them  if  we  know  our  craft.  He  does  not 
believe  the  reactionary  old  gentlemen  who 
have  been  disseminating  their  pedagogical 

^Methods  with  Adolescents. — Ralph  W.  Pringle. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York.  437  pp.  $2.00. 
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pessimism  through  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  His  greeting  to  them  is:  the 
trouble  is  not  with  the  profession  but  with 
the  professor.  We  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  the  preparation  for  skilful  teaching  is 
unnecessary;  we  need  more  skilful  teaching. 
Skill  is  preparation  functioning.  Pringle’s 
methods  are  really  methods,  not  devices. 
They  are  usages  vitalized  by  intelligent  pur-' 
pose.  For  instance:  ‘You  cannot  satisfy 
the  active  adolescent  mind  by  questions 
answerable  from  merely  a  careful  reading  of 
the  text.  You  have  to  devise  interrogation 
that  makes  the  answerer  survey,  compare, 
call  up  ideas  from  his  experience,  in  other 
words:  to  think.*  The  mark  of  a  good  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  it  puts  a  worthwhile  responsibil¬ 
ity  on  the  class.  The  waste  of  recitation 
time  by  asking  Sunday-school  style  ques¬ 
tions,  by  babying  the  children,  by  answering 
your  own  questions,  or  by  making  them  too 
easy  is  regrettable.  I  rejoice  to  see  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  drill  which  some  of  our  joy 
educators  tried  to  banish.  Drill  is  the  best 
sort  of  pleasure  if  you  do  it  well.  I  like  his 
reasonable  but  business-like  handling  of  his¬ 
tory  teaching.  History  has  not  yet  quanti¬ 
tative  laws,  maybe  cannot  have,  but  its 
place  is  secure  in  high  school.  Here  as  else¬ 
where  the  author  hammers  home  the  duty  of 
knowing  what  the  changes  are  in  the  stud¬ 
ent’s  character  you  are  aiming  to  secure  by 
the  influence  of  this  subject.  Service,  social 
efficiency,  the  maintenance  of  our  best  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  improvement  of  all  of  them — 
these  you  will  be  greatly  helped  to  get  by  a 
study  of  Brother  Pringle’s  persuasive  preach¬ 
ments.” 

Repairs  Needed. — “Dr.  Julius  Sachs  of 
Columbia  University,  in  cooperation  with 
his  wife,  Rosa,  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  scholarship  of  high-school 
teachers.  In  announcing  the  competition. 
Dr.  James  Russell  commented  on  the  shal¬ 
lower  background  of  knowledge  and  training 
possessed  by  our  high-school  teachers  than 
is  the  case  in  Germany.  With  intent  to 
improve  the  equipment  of  American  second¬ 
ary  teaching,  Macmillan  and  Company  print 


two  essays  in  one  volume.^  Edward  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  who  writes  one,  is  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee;  Percival  Hutson,  author  of  the 
other,  is  a  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 
in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  stud¬ 
ies  are,  of  course,  presentations  of  classified 
facts,  comparisons  of  one  community  or 
state  with  another.  The  conclusion  an  or¬ 
dinarily  intelligent  reader  (such  as  I  aspire 
to  be,)  gets  from  reading  these  unemotional 
essays,  is  that  the  American  high  school  is  as 
much  of  a  fake  as  a  building  concern  would 
be  which  let  anybody  lay  bricks  or  set  up 
beams  without  looking  into  any  records  of 
qualifications.  Teachers  by  the  thousand 
prepare  to  teach  English  and  then  take 
classes  in  French  or  geometry  or  domestic 
science.  Nobody  knows  whether  high-school 
education  is  fooling  with  its  problem  or  not. 
It  will  cost  money  to  find  out.  It  will  cost 
to  put  high-school  teaching  on  a  uniformly 
high  plane.  So  long  as  school  boards  resist 
advance  in  costs,  we  shall  continue  to  play 
at  education.” 

The  High  School  in  the  Outlands. — “Our 
claim  to  be  a  land  of  equal  opportunities 
leads  our  public-minded  men  to  brood  over 
the  poor  educational  opportunities  of  the 
rural  population.  Professor  Emery  Farriss 
of  the  Cornell  faculty  devotes  an  entire 
handsome  volume*  to  the  improvement  of 
high  school  service  for  the  people  who  are 
intelligent  enough  to  live  in  the  more  natural 
purlieus  of  the  country  and  hamlet.  He 
studies  the  typical  small  high  school.  He 
reviews  the  legitimate  aims  of  secondary 
training  and  assists  the  rural  school  man  to 
adjust  his  work  to  them.  Pupil  guidance, 
extra-class  activities,  the  peculiar  problems 
of  the  small  town,  are  handled  masterfully.” 

A  Masterful  Presentation  of  High  School 
Problems. — The  General  quite  departed  from 

^The  Scholarship  of  Teachers  in  Secondary 
Schools.  — Fitzpatrick  and  Hutson.  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Co.,  N.  Y.  327  pp.  $1.60. 

^Secondary  Education  in  Country  and  Village. — 
Emery  N.  Farriss.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
401  pp. 
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his  usual  calm  when  his  turn  came.  “I 
have,”  he  said,  “the  very  best  thing  I  have 
yet  seen.” 

“Aubrey  Douglass  used  to  lecture  to  the 
graduate  school  of  education  in  Pomona 
College,  California.  Mr.  Cubberley  com¬ 
missioned  him  to  write  a  text  on  high-school 
education  for  the  Riverside  books.  This  is 
it.^  I  find  it  an  excellent  review  of  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  our  field  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years.  There  is  a  rapid  and 
entertaining  review  of  how  we  high  schoolers 
happened  to  be.  The  famous  Kalamazoo 
lawsuit  settled  the  fact  that  we  belong  by 
right  to  the  common-school  system  and  have 
a  right  to  tax  the  community  for  community 
benefit.  There  is  a  fine  summary  of  what 
the  distinctive  aims  of  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  are  and  then  we  launch  into  the 
main  subject.  How  many  high-school  chil¬ 
dren  do  you  think  there  are?  Three  million 
four  hundred  thousand,  at  the  last  school 
census  three  years  ago.  These  were  in  the 
public  high  schools  alone.  Why  the  stagger¬ 
ing  growth  of  high  schools?  Faith  in  educa¬ 
tion.  How  long  will  this  last?  There  is  no 
break  in  the  curve  since  1908.  Since  1890 
the  population  has  increased  74%;  the 
secondary  school  membership,  610%;  college 
attendance,  346%.  America  is  the  only  na¬ 
tion  not  excluding  from  the  higher  education 
on  account  of  race  or  social  condition.  Na¬ 
turally  the  increase  means  necessary  changes 
in  high  school  procedure.  Here  you  have 
the  problems  discussed  and  illuminated. 
What  is  the  human  material  entrusted  to  us? 
Read  the  chapter  on  the  characteristics  of 
adolescence,  on  individual  differences.  How 
can  we  retain  the  enlistment  that  comes  to 
us?  See  the  chapter  on  elimination  and 
educational  guidance.  I  have  read  with 
keen  satisfaction  the  four  hundred  pages  on 
the  curriculum,  its  ideals  and  objectives,  its 
content,  action,  conduct.  A  different  and 
better  human  being  is  our  purpose.  There’s 
no  mistaking  this.  We  cannot  rest  on  the 
assumption  that  the  subject  is  going  to  en- 

iSecondary  Education. — Aubrey  Douglass, 
Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  649  pp,  $2.75 


gender  general  power.  We  have  to  know 
what  power  we  are  after  and  how  to  cultivate 
it.  That’s  the  big  change  that  has  come 
over  educational  theory  since  I  began  to 
teach.  The  greater  mental  power  gained 
out  of  mathematics  and  language  as  com¬ 
pared  with  cooking,  sewing,  and  stenography 
proves  in  all  the  investigations  recorded  to 
be  trifling.  Every  subject  must  be  taught 
in  such  a  manner — get  that — in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  desirable  habits  and 
worthy  ideals.  We’ve  got  to  get  our  purpose 
clearly  cut.  The  pupils  must  be  made  to 
understand  the  purpose  of  the  work  they  do. 
Look  at  this  table  of  ideals  belonging  to  the 
high  school  subjects.  Social  efficiency  is 
put  here  as  the  prime  purpose  of  tax-sup¬ 
ported  education.  Then  comes  individual 
development.  Our  business  is  delivering  a 
human  being  disposed  to  serve  the  society 
which  educated  him.  Then  come,  with  the 
latest  proved  conclusions  appertaining,  the 
technics  of  teaching  the  high  school  subjects 
so  as  to  develop  the  skills  and  attitudes  be¬ 
longing.  Education  for  citizenship  takes 
the  leading  place,  as  it  should,  as  it  must, 
according  to  the  laws  and  the  promises  which 
established  our  tax-supported  system.  Mor¬ 
ality,  the  intelligent  choice  of  habits  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  is  given  a  splendid  chapter. 
There  is  no  pussy-footing  in  it.  Every 
worth-while  purpose  of  our  business  from 
leisure  to  vocation  I  find  discussed  as  I 
should  like  to  discuss  it  and  would  if  I  had 
the  experience,  the  broad  humanity,  and  the 
simple,  lucid  style  of  this  Douglass  man 
whom  hereby  on  your  behalf  I  thank  and 
compliment.” 

A  Stiff  Job  for  a  Schoolmaster. — “The 
Roberts  and  Draper  book^  has  the  directness 
and  life  to  be  expected  of  men  on  the  faculty 
of  the  young  university,  Washington,  in 
Seattle.  They  conceive  the  high  school 
principal  as  a  constructive  expert  of  the 
highest  order,  a  social  and  civic  engineer. 
We  can’t  afford  any  longer  to  see  his  place 

*The  High  School  Principal. — Alexander  Rob¬ 
erts  and  Edgar  Draper.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New 
York.  335  pp.  $2.00. 
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a  mere  stepping  stone  for  a  superintendency. 
This  book  assumes  a  life  career  for  a  principal 
and  a  development  of  his  professional  ac¬ 
tivities  to  the  point  of  expertness  in  testing 
and  improving  results,  supervising  a  faculty, 
organizing  extra-curricular  service,  guiding 
student  cooperation,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
given  separate  chapters  in  a  very  worth¬ 
while  book.” 

What  Our  Present  School  Beliefs  Are  and 
Whence  They  Came. — Said  the  Stevedore: 
“  I  think  Papa  Rose  believes  my  general  out¬ 
look  requires  broadening  for  he  gave  me  six 
books  covering  pretty  well  the  whole  field. 
Doctor  Duggan,  in  teaching  the  history  of 
education  to  his  class  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  has  for  years  been  adding 
mimeographed  sheets  to  his  outlines  for  its 
use  in  order  that  the  advances  in  our  science 
and  art  each  year  may  be  apprehended.^  He 
has  now  put  these  notes  into  narrative  style 
and  given  us  a  fine  account  of  the  educational 
principles  and  practices  of  to-day  and  how 
they  have  developed  into  their  present  form. 
Here  you  will  find  the  sources  from  which 
our  present  procedures  have  sprung.  Doc¬ 
tor  Duggan  omits  the  inconsequential,  but, 
as  we  teach  music,  now,  and  health,  and 
citizenship,  he  gives  us  enough  of  the  ways 
of  our  predecessors  in  these  teachings  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  our  own  procedures. 
The  revolts  against  formalism  are  especially 
significant.  No  sooner  does  a  spirited  re¬ 
form  take  place  but  that  the  schools  crystal- 
ize  its  usages  and  forget  its  alms.  Formal¬ 
ism  is  a  blight  from  which  each  succeeding 
reorganization  has  badly  suffered.  It  threat¬ 
ens  us  in  1927.  Naturally,  through  the 
early  chapters,  we  look  forward  with  increas¬ 
ing  interest  to  the  present.  We  are  not  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  adoption  of  education  by 
our  government  as  a  means  of  preserving 
and  Improving  American  social  and  political 
life,  the  Dewey  doctrines,  Kilpatrick’s  appli¬ 
cation  of  them,  vocational  teaching  and 
advice,  Montessori’s  principles,  moral  move- 

‘Textbook  in  the  History  of  Education. — 
Stephen  Duggan.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New 
York.  413  pp. 


ments,  religious  motives,  comparison  of  our 
system  with  those  of  other  countries,  are 
covered  rapidly  but  thoroughly  and  well.” 

The  Essence  of  Six  National  School  Systems 
in  One  Volume. — “The  five  authors  of  Com¬ 
parative  Education^  are  worthy  of  our  confi¬ 
dence  if  for  no  other  reason  than  their  ser¬ 
vice;  one,  in  the  United  States  Bureau;  one 
in  a  boys’  school,  England;  one  in  Columbia; 
one,  in  the  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Iowa;  and  the  last,  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.  This  book  gives  you  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States,  Germany,  England, 
France,  Canada,  and  Denmark,  the  best  of 
their  systems  as  it  is  now,  this  year.  Russell 
is  a  remarkably  suitable  selection  for  writing 
our  national  chapter.  He’s  a  calm  meas¬ 
urer.  He  has  not  the  slightest  touch  of 
spread-eagleism.  His  facts  are  well  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  great  number  of  examples  of 
our  educational  incompetency  are  recorded 
with  the  honesty  of  a  diagnostician.  Kan- 
del’s  survey  of  Germany,  as  she  is,  reveals 
the  continuing  purpose  of  her  schools  as 
functions  of  the  state,  for  its  perpetuation 
and  progress.  1  am,  like  most  of  us,  flavored 
with  the  American  prejudice  against  system 
and  discipline.  But  the  way  these  German 
schools  are  run  on  a  carefully  worked  out 
scheme  directed  toward  a  thoroughly  defi¬ 
nite  aim  makes  me  glad  our  children  need  not 
compete  with  the  German  ones  in  any  activ¬ 
ity  depending  on  school  training.  Those 
schoolmasters  have  us  crowded  off  the  map. 
Kandel  doesn’t  say  so.  He  is  only  recording 
what  is.  Sandford  accepts  the  Englishman’s 
beloved  stability  as  a  fact  but  says  British 
teachers  have  far  greater  freedom  than  those 
of  any  other  countries.  Their  buildings  and 
equipment  are  poorer  than  ours.  Their 
classes  run  from  20  to  60  pupils.  Promotion 
of  teachers  on  a  merit  system  is  almost  un¬ 
known  as  are  adequate  salaries  for  the  rank 
and  file.  The  average  quality  of  high-school 
service  is  low.  The  system  of  medical  in¬ 
spection  surpasses  the  world.  Of  all  educa- 

^Comparative  Education. — Foght,  Hope,  Kandel, 
Russell,  Sandford.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company, 
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tional  systems  the  English  is  in  sharpest 
contrast  to  the  German.  France,  as  re¬ 
corded  by  Mr.  Hope,  asserts  officially  the 
superiority  of  the  classics  as  an  intellectual 
gymnastic.  Her  teaching  of  the  mother 
tongue  is  brilliantly  successful.  Other  mod¬ 
ern  languages  are  taught  by  the  direct 
method.  The  treatment  of  science  is  over- 
theoretical.  The  moral  teaching  is  colorless. 
Examinations  are  emphasized.  Illiteracy 
has  gone  down  to  three  per  cent.  Married 
women  as  teachers  are  generally  preferred 
over  single  ones.  Professor  Sandford  covers 
Canada  and  does  it  with  enjoyable  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  professional  preparation  of 
teachers  is  improving  notably.  The  tax  rate 
for  schools  surpasses  that  of  Europe.  The 
need  of  English  as  the  schoolroom  language 
has  opposition  from  the  French  habitants 
and  the  Menonites.  High  schools  are 
examination-ridden  by  state  tests,  for  getting 
in,  for  staying  in,  for  getting  out.  Foght’s 
story  of  Denmark’s  schools  is  an  eye-opener 
to  me.  1  don’t  understand  how  this  modest 
little  country  has  so  quietly  built  up  an  al¬ 
most  perfect  educational  service  without  my 
knowledge  and  consent.  The  teachers  in 
even  the  thinly  settled  rural  districts  are 
equipped  with  thorough  professional  train¬ 
ing.  Their  tenure  is  amazingly  long;  their 
standing  in  the  community  remarkably  high. 
The  schools  run  246  days  a  year  and  every 
child  attends.  There  are  no  spelling  books. 
Bible,  history,  catechism  and  sacred  music 
are  emphasized.  The  folk  high  schools  are 
the  admiration  of  the  enlightened  world. 
After  a  careful  reading  of  this  book  it  is  my 
humble  opinion  that  we  needn’t  be  too  cocky 
regarding  our  education  any  more.  We 
showed  the  world  how  to  start  it;  but  I’m 
not  so  sure  than  an  honest  man  may  now 
shout  that  we  have  the  best  on  the  globe. 
I  note  that  Professor  William  C.  Bagley  has 
been  studying  and  comparing  European 
schools  with  ours.  If  he  gets  out  a  book 
showing  how  results,  products,  actual  accom¬ 
plishments,  masteries,  possessed  by  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  various  countries  compare,  it  will  be 
a  fine  supplementary  volume  to  this  inform¬ 
ing  book. 


A  Bright  Man  at  His  Best. — “Professor 
Kilpatrick’s  review^  of  our  changes  and  of 
the  schooling  necessary  to  meet  them,  are 
lectures  and  have  the  charm  of  familiar  talk. 
A  great  change,  he  says  is  the  growth  of 
Missourianism.  What  Aristotle,  the  Bible, 
and  the  preachers  said  was  enough  for  the 
Middle  Ages  and  enough  for  a  vast  majority 
of  people  until  a  few  years  ago.  Along  come 
the  testers  in  increasing  numbers.  At  the 
same  time  hordes  of  students  crowd  the  high- 
schools  and  colleges.  The  period  of  tested 
thought  is  accordingly  around  us.  Author¬ 
ity  wanes.  Self-reliance  must  take  its  place. 
We  must  teach  the  art  of  thinking.  Obed¬ 
ience  seems  inconsistent  with  democracy. 
Anarchy  promises  a  worse  condition  than 
loyalty.  Education  must  recognize  the 
change  and  prevent  the  calamity.  Repres¬ 
sion  and  punishment  are  waning.  The 
school  has  paralleled  this  change.  Children 
really  love,  now,  to  attend.  The  school  we 
need  is  alive;  its  teachers  are  sympathetic 
comrades  of  children;  it  uses  pupil  activity  to 
build  up  an  experience  developing  a  man  of 
value  to  his  fellows.  In  my  brief  summary 
I  lose  the  attractiveness  of  the  genial  pro¬ 
fessor’s  discourse.  You  must  read  him. 
He’s  brief.  He  is  really  refreshing!” 

Fundamental  Reasons  for  the  School  Sys¬ 
tem. — “Ira  Howerth  was,  as  I  have  been 
told,  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  stress  the 
dependence  of  educational  theory  on  evolu¬ 
tion.  The  vital  connection  of  the  course  of 
nature  with  the  work  of  the  schools  perme¬ 
ates  his  latest  book*  which  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  a  complete  educational 
theory.  You  will  be  interested  to  know 
whether  we  have  evolved  a  science  of  educa¬ 
tion  yet  or  not.  It  consists  largely  of  odds 
and  ends.  A  body  of  investigators  with  de¬ 
votion  to  truth,  with  the  spirit  of  the  ex¬ 
plorer,  can  build  up  a  science  of  education  as 
other  men  have  made  a  science  of  physics. 

^Education  for  a  Changing  Civilization. — ^Wm. 
Heard  Kilpatrick.  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  143  pp.  $.80. 
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Doctor  Howerth  discusses  the  controversial 
subject  of  patriotism  with  no  hesitation. 
Whatever  patriotism  may  be  it  is  of  no  social 
value  unless  it  manifests  itself  in  action. 
Evoking  the  patriotic  thrill,  saluting  the 
flag,  singing  and  reciting,  are  not  patriotic. 
Asserting  that  all  is  right  with  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  patriotism.  Over-stressing  the 
military  element  in  our  history  is  a  sin.  We 
need  patriotism  in  peace  as  much  as  in  war. 
It  is  harder  to  teach  it  because  there  is  no 
psychology  of  the  crowd  to  promote  it. 
Doctor  Howerth  has  gathered  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  topics  concerned  with  education.  He 
renders  a  large  service  by  vitalizing  each  with 
the  motive  belonging  to  it  which  directs  it 
toward  the  large  ends  which  justify  the  edu¬ 
cational  service. 

The  Dreams  and  Prophecies  of  Our  Pro¬ 
fession. — “Doctor  Masso  has  done  a  fine 
service^  in  studying  the  educational  ideas  of 
those  men  whose  vision  has  given  their 
works  immortality.  He  considers  such  real¬ 
ization  of  Utopian  theories  as  has  appeared. 
The  opening  of  school  doors  to  all  classes, 
the  facilities  for  adult  education,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  schooling  as  a  state  function,  the 
organization  of  moral  principles  that  they 
may  be  taught,  the  recognition  of  education 
as  the  main  hope  of  civilization,  are  con¬ 
summations  of  what  were  only  dreams. 
What  other  brilliant  proposals  the  idealists 
of  yesterday  offered  you  will  find  fully  des¬ 
cribed  in  this  delightful  volume.” 

Lazv  Every  Schoolman  Should  Know. — My 
last  is  Doctor  Hamilton’s  study^  of  what  has 
happened  to  courses  of  study  when  someone 
set  the  lawyers  after  them.  People  differ 
upon  everything.  They  dispute  as  to  what 
the  schools  shall  teach.  They  sometimes 
appeal  to  the  courts.  This  very  interesting 
volume  is  an  account  of  how  the  quarrels 
have  been  settled.  Do  you  know  what 

^Education  in  Utopias. — Gildo  Masso.  Tea¬ 
chers’  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
200  pp.  $2.50. 

*The  Courts  and  the  Curriculum. — Otto  Templar 
Hamilton.  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York.  163  pp.  $1.50. 


legally  constitutes  a  common  school?  The 
rulings  of  various  courts  are  here  cited  for 
your  benefit.  Is  a  high-school  included? 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  other 
decisions  answer.  The  control  of  teaching 
by  legislatures,  disloyal  teaching,  religion, 
bible  teaching,  textbooks,  supplies,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  subjects  are  given  definite  consideration. 
The  courts  have  been  careful;  they  have  been 
broad-minded;  they  have  favored  American 
progress.  Legislative  control  of  teaching  is 
growing.  It  is  not  governed  much  by  the 
results  of  research  or  by  a  high-class  theory. 
The  whole  large  matter  of  the  extra-pro¬ 
fessional  control  of  schools  is  so  treated  in 
this  book  that  Doctor  Hamilton  is  entitled 
to  hearty  thanks  for  a  valuable  service  well- 
rendered.” 

A  Notable  Work  on  Women  and  Health. — 
The  Viking  Maid,  who  certainly  looks  the 
part,  discoursed  on  physical  fitness.  “  Every 
woman  who  works,  every  schoolman  who 
supervises  women  or  girls,  will  be  surprised, 
instructed,  and  edified  by  this  remarkable 
little  book,^  issued  by  Stanford  University 
and  written  by  its  medical  adviser  of  women. 
Age-long  absurdities  about  feminine  weak¬ 
ness,  inferiority,  need  of  periodic  remission 
of  work,  and  so  forth,  are  spiritedly  contro¬ 
verted  by  this  gentlewoman.  She  dispels 
the  old  tradition  that  we  do  not  breathe  so 
well  as  men.  Our  mothers  couldn’t  on 
account  of  the  absurd  clothing  they  wore. 
But  we  are  taller  than  they  were  and  heavier; 
our  muscles  are  as  strong  as  men’s.  We 
exercise  as  much  as  they  and  use  our  brains 
more  intelligently.  Because  we  are  better, 
we  are  different.  Therefore  the  exercises 
here  described  and  their  remarkably  benefi¬ 
cial  results  are,  of  course,  peculiar.  There 
are  charts  to  show  how  change  of  dress  has 
improved  the  strength  of  women.  The 
modern  college  woman  and  therefore  the 
modern  woman  teacher  is  amazingly  more 
free  from  pain  than  the  woman  of  thirty 
years  ago.  We  have  learned  that  water  at 

‘Personal  Hygiene  for  Women. — Delia  Duel 
Mosher,  M.  D.  Stanford  University  Press,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  California.  97  pp.  $1.50. 
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meals,  in  moderation,  is  beneficial.  Our 
eating  habits  are  rational.  Get  the  girl  in¬ 
telligently  through  her  school  and  college 
days.  Fix  the  proper  habits  of  hygienic 
living  and  you  will  not  see  her  at  middle  age 
hanging  around  the  doctor’s  office.  Care  of 
the  feet,  the  effects  of  posture,  the  escape 
from  tyranny  of  fashion,  the  rewards  of 
physical  fitness,  the  growth  of  beauty,  and 
every  sort  of  enthusiasm  for  radiant  health 
backed  by  tbe  measured  results  of  healthful 
regimen  in  Vassar,  Smith,  and  other  institu¬ 


tions  w^here  the  hygiest  has  full  swing,  make 
this  an  inspiring  book.  You  all  should  have 
a  copy.” 

The  factotum  then  raffled  off  the  unread 
books.  There  was  much  bartering  and  trad¬ 
ing  during  which  the  committee  representing 
the  inner  consciousness  brought  in  the  after¬ 
thought  piled  high  with  sandwiches,  cakes, 
cups,  saucers,  and  bottles  of  such  liquids  as 
the  conventionalities  of  our  profession  allow. 
So  came  good  nights  and  homeward  wends. 


A  REVIEW  OF  BRITISH  EDUCATIONAL  COMMENT 

William  Rice,  Journal  of  Education  and  The  School  fForld,  London. 


The  League  of  Nations  and  the  Schools 

“Sir  Thomas  More  tells  us  that  in  Utopia 
the  priests,  who  have  full  control  of  educa¬ 
tion,  ‘use  all  possible  methods  to  infuse 
very  early  into  the  tender  and  flexible  minds 
of  children  such  opinions  as  are  both  good  in 
themselves  and  will  be  useful  to  their  coun¬ 
try;  for  when  deep  impressions  of  these 
things  are  made  at  that  age  they  follow  men 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  and 
conduce  much  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
government,  which  suffers  by  nothing  more 
than  by  vices  that  rise  out  of  ill  opinions.’ 
The  practice  of  the  Utopian  priests  has  been 
pursued  by  controllers  of  education  in  all 
ages.  Never,  however,  has  it  been  more 
widely  and  variously  exemplified  than  in  the 
century  which  has  elapsed  since  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  For  that  has  been  the  century 
of  expanding  democracy,  when  to  a  rapidly 
increasing  extent  the  opinions  which  have 
dominated  the  schools  one  day  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  course  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  politics  the  next.  Hence,  as  never 
before,  have  the  devout,  the  patriotic,  the 
militant,  the  pacific,  the  humane,  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan,  the  ethical,  the  communistic, 
struggled  promiscuously  to  capture  the 
schools.  For  many  years  the  schools  of 


Germany  with  stentorian  unanimity  pro¬ 
claimed  the  achievements  of  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern;  the  schools  of  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  the  advantages  of  the  dual  monarchy; 
the  schools  of  France  the  merits  of  republi¬ 
canism;  the  schools  of  Italy  the  blessings  of 
national  unity;  and  the  schools  of  America 
the  virtues  of  federalism.  At  the  present 
time  the  schools  of  Russia  are  devoted  to 
the  exclusive  propagation  of  Marxian  so¬ 
cialism;  while  the  German  schools  are  being 
retuned  to  the  new  note  of  democracy. 

“Great  Britain,  largely  because  of  its  su¬ 
perior  indifference  to  education,  has  so  far 
escaped  any  general  attempt  to  capture  the 
schools  for  propagandist  purposes.  No¬ 
where  have  the  schools  remained  so  free,  and 
nowhere  have  teachers  so  energetically  re¬ 
sented  and  successfully  resisted  such  sec¬ 
tional  efforts  as  have  been  made  to  use  them 
for  political  or  religious  ends.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  they  need  to  be  specially  on 
their  guard  in  view  of  the  formulation  by 
the  Board  of  Education — in  conjunction 
with  the  League  of  Nations  Union,  and  with 
the  consent  of  a  number  of  scholastic  asso¬ 
ciations — of  an  extensive  scheme  for  the 
impartation  of  knowledge  respecting  the 
League  of  Nations  and  its  work.  On  June 
8  a  conference  of  some  six  hundred  represen- 
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tatives  of  local  education  authorities  was 
held  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  ‘to  consider  the 
question  of  providing  instruction  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people  in  the  aims  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  League  of  Nations.’  After  hear¬ 
ing  an  address  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  after  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  conference  unanimously  ac¬ 
cepted  the  following  resolution;  ‘That  this 
conference  welcomes  the  steps  which  are 
being  taken  to  give  the  children  and  the 
youth  of  this  country  a  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  international  relations,  and 
of  the  work  and  aims  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  requests  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Scottish  Education  Department,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Education  for  Northern 
Ireland,  to  circulate  to  local  education  au¬ 
thorities  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference  in  order  that  they  may  consider 
the  matter  further  in  consultation  with  the 
teaching  profession.’ 

“So  far  this  is  fairly  innocuous;  it  merely 
asks  for  the  circulation  of  a  report  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  consideration  and  consultation. 
A  knowledge  of  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  is  admittedly  of  great 
educational  importance,  although  it  is  a  kind 
of  knowledge  which  is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  all  save  the  scholars  in  the  highest  class. 
Similarly,  an  acquaintance  with  the  work 
and  aims  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  all  who  carry  their  historical  studies 
into  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Great 
War. 

“It  is  evident,  however,  from  a  memoran¬ 
dum  drawn  up  by  the  League  of  Nations 
Union  and  a  number  of  educational  organi¬ 
zations  associated  with  it — a  memorandum 
laid  before  the  conference  and  now  circu¬ 
lated  with  its  report — that  a  good  deal  more 
than  this  is  intended.  It  is  intended  that  a 
definite  League  of  Nations  propaganda  shall 
be  carried  on  in  and  through  the  schools. 
Lectures  are  to  be  given  in  school  hours; 
films  are  to  be  displayed;  literature  is  to  be 
circulated;  junior  branches  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Union  are  to  be  established;  study 
circles  are  to  be  formed;  and,  above  all,  the 
class  lessons  in  history,  geography,  and  other 


subjects  are  to  be  remodelled  on  League  of 
Nation’s  lines.  Steps  are  being  taken  to 
‘ensure  that  no  education  authority  fails  in 
this  business  of  making  known  the  League 
and  the  Covenant  to  children  in  its  schools,’ 
and  a  warning  is  issued  that  ‘unwilling  or 
uninterested  masters  and  mistresses  must  not 
be  entrusted  with  presenting  the  new  ma¬ 
terial  until  their  own  interest  has  first  been 
aroused.’  The  memorandum  explicitly 
states  that  the  object  of  its  emissaries .  is 
not  merely  to  impart  information  but, 
further,  first,  to  effect  ‘a  change  of  feeling,’ 
viz.  a  sense  of  world  citizenship  as  distinct 
from  a  restricted  British  citizenship;  and, 
secondly,  ‘a  change  of  purpose,’  viz.  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  secure  the  good  of  humanity 
instead  of  merely  the  good  of  fellow-country¬ 
men. 

“To  many,  these  changes  of  feeling  and 
purpose  will  appear  eminently  desirable. 
To  others,  their  implications  will  give  rise 
to  grave  apprehension.  All  will  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  go  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  object  envisaged  by  the  resolution  of 
the  conference  of  June  8,  viz.  the  giving  to 
‘the  children  and  the  youth  of  this  country 
a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  and  of  the  work  and  aims 
of  the  League  of  Nations.’  Now,  much  as 
we  value  the  League  of  Nations,  we  value 
educational  freedom  more.  We,  therefore, 
hope  that  teachers,  both  individually  and  in 
their  organizations,  however  zealous  they 
may  be  for  all  good  causes,  will  carefully 
scrutinize  proposals  which  suggest,  even  in 
the  smallest  degree,  the  prostitution  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  propaganda,  the  manipulation  of 
the  history  lessons,  the  coercion  of  local 
authorities,  the  inquisitorial  examination  of 
teachers’  opinions,  and  the  dragooning  of 
pupils  into  such  voluntary  associations  as 
the  junior  branches  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  Union.” 

A  Cheerful  Note  from  the  Gloomy  Dean 

“In  his  address  to  the  boys  and  parents  of 
Sloane  School,  Chelsea,  at  the  annual  prize¬ 
giving,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  sometimes 
called  ‘the  gloomy  Dean,’  was  positively 
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cheerful  on  the  question  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  The  movement,  Dean  Inge  said, 
was  from  a  national  point  of  view  a  very  good 
one.  If  efficiency  is  our  aim,  we  must  see 
that  the  right  man  is  in  the  right  place,  the 
tools  in  the  hands  of  those  who  could  use 
them.  Boys  from  poor  families  were  some¬ 
times  intended  to  become  great  scholars 
and  scientists,  and  they  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity.  This  is  sound  gospel,  both  in 
a  social  and  an  economic  sense,  and  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  propagated  by  a  leader  of 
the  Church  whose  record  in  this  matter  is 
somewhat  piebald.” 

Co-Education 

“Sir  Benjamin  Gott,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Middlesex  Education  Committee,  is  reported 
to  have  delivered  himself  recently  of  the 
dictum  that  co-education  is  morally  and  in¬ 
tellectually  superior  to  other  educational 
systems. 

“Sir  Benjamin  is  undoubtedly  a  capable 
official,  as  is  proved  by  the  position  he  holds 
and  the  rank  he  has  gained.  But  he  will 
find  few  teachers  of  any  standing  to  support 
him.  Most  experienced  educators — both 
men  and  women — are  of  the  opinion  that 
after  the  age  of  8  or  9,  boys  and  girls  are 
best  taught  apart.  There  are  very  few  co¬ 
educational  schools  of  any  size,  so  one  does 
not  often  come  across  the  finished  product. 
But  those  teachers  who  do,  almost  invariably 
find  a  lack  of  sturdiness  and  a  whiff  of  cranki¬ 
ness  in  the  boys.  In  fact,  many  go  so  far  as 
to  deplore  the  co-education al  tendency  of 
our  universities  and  to  assert  that  young 
men  and  women  up  to  the  age  of  21  are  far 
happier  when  apart. 

“Undoubtedly  a  lot  of  time  is  wasted — 
to  put  it  on  no  higher  ground — by  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  the  sexes  as  in  the  London  colleges. 
Forty  years  ago,  when  only  frumps  in  sage- 
green  serge  frocks  dared  to  enter  a  man’s 
college,  no  great  harm  was  done,  for  there 
was  no  sexual  lure.  But  now  that  economic 
laws  cause  more  and  more  women  to  seek 


higher  education  it  would  be  far  better  if 
we  had  more  Holloway  Colleges  and  fewer, 
like  the  present-day  mixed  universities. 
Youth  being  what  it  is,  it  is  only  right  and 
proper  that  each  sex  should  have  a  great 
attraction  for  the  other.  But  this  attrac¬ 
tion  is  far  better  out  of  sight  when  hard  work 
has  to  be  done. 

“In  addition,  it  is  not  altogether  certain 
that  the  ideal  instruction  for  men  and  wo¬ 
men  should  be  identical.  There  would  be 
far  less  disappointment  in  after-life  if  many 
of  those  women  who  now  rush  in  to  callings 
once  restricted  to  men,  considered  more  care¬ 
fully  the  chances  of  employment.  There 
are  as  yet  very  few  women  barristers  or 
solicitors,  but  what  becomes  of  the  scores  of 
women  doctors  ?  No  woman  is  the  worse  for 
a  good  medical  education,  but  how  often 
can  she  m^ke  a  living  by  it .?  Usually  she  has 
to  be  satisfied  with  midwifery  work  or  em¬ 
ployment  under  a  Board  of  Health.  Whereas 
there  would  be  many  more  happy  homes  in 
England  if  more  wives  had  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  economic  truths.  This  is  but 
one  small  point  where  the  two  sexes 
need  different  treatment;  there  are  many 
others.” 

Drama  is  Fine — in  Moderation 

“It  is  probable  that  from  the  age  of  ii  to 
13  years  the  maximum  value  in  school  is 
obtained  from  the  home-made  play  with  the 
numerous  activities  it  involves,  and  here  the 
historical  subject  is  most  useful.  We  know 
of  a  school  play,  written  by  a  staff  member 
for  girls  of  14  to  15  in  1913,  which  is  now 
being  rehearsed  with  complete  understand¬ 
ing  and  enjoyment  by  a  form  of  girls  aged 
under  eleven,  and  the  further  results  of 
restraint  in  the  over-bold,  increased  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  shy,  and  willing  cooperation 
by  all  are  observable.  Rehearsals  for  the 
simplest  exercise  may  not  be  included  in 
the  time-table.  A  larger  attempt  means  long 
hours  of  after-school  effort,  devotedly  given, 
but  at  the  expense  of  physical  health.” 
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[Here  every  month  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 


Association,  1201  i6th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

LANS  FOR  THE  WINTER  MEET¬ 
ING. — The  program  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  of  the  National  Education  Association 
at  Boston  will  follow  a  plan  of  organization 
in  harmony  with  programs  of  recent  years. 
There  will  be  general  sessions  on  the  morn¬ 
ings  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  and 
the  evenings  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday.  The  business  meeting  is  set  for 
Tuesday  morning,  and  will  include  reports 
from  committee  chairmen,  and  election  of 
officers.  The  main  part  of  this  session  will 
be  devoted  to  school  finances.  Dr.  Fletcher 
Harper  Swift  of  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  State  Superintendent  Albert  S. 
Cook  of  Maryland  will  be  among  the  speak¬ 
ers.  Acceptances  of  places  on  other  pro¬ 
grams  have  already  been  received  from 
President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard 
University,  and  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce 
of  Brown  University. 

The  usual  Monday  afternoon  discussion 
groups  will  be  continued.  On  Tuesday  af¬ 
ternoon  the  Department  will  assemble  in 
sectional  groups  consisting  of  superinten¬ 
dents  of  city  schools  grouped  according  to 
population,  assistant  superintendents  of 
schools,  business  managers,  county  superin¬ 
tendents,  state  departments  of  education, 
and  teacher-training  institutions.  College 
dinners  will  be  held  Wednesday  evening  as 
usual.  Allied  departments  and  organiza¬ 
tions  will  hold  meetings  on  the  afternoons 
of  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and 
Tuesday  forenoon.  Several  of  these  groups 
are  planning  their  meetings  for  Friday  and 
Saturday,  February  24th  and  25th,  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  convention. 


D.  C.,  tells  us  the  news.] 

High  Schools  and  Their  Problems  at  the 
Front. — At  least  one  of  the  general  sessions 
and  several  of  the  discussion  groups  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  will  be  on 
topics  in  the  secondary  field.  The  1928 
yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  which  is  being  prepared  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Curriculum,  will  be  devoted 
to  courses  of  study  for  secondary  schools. 
A  joint  meeting  with  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Principals  is 
scheduled  for  Tuesday  evening.  Seven  oB 
the  Monday  afternoon  groups  will  relate 
to  secondary  schools.  Professor  L.  V.  Koos 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  will  serve  as 
chairman  of  a  group  to  discuss  “The  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Education  of  American  Adolescent 
Youth.”  For  a  group  under  the  title  of 
“Secondary  School  Curricula  Variations 
Found,”  Superintendent  John  J.  Maddox  of 
St.  Louis  will  act  as  chairman  with  Assis¬ 
tant  Superintendent  Edward  D.  Roberts 
of  Cincinnati,  Assistant  Superintendent  Ed¬ 
win  L.  Miller  of  Detroit,  and  Superintendent 
A.  L.  Threlkeld  of  Denver,  as  speakers.  A 
group  led  by  Superintendent  Thomas  R. 
Cole  of  Seattle  will  consider  “Differentiat¬ 
ing  and  Expanding  the  Secondary  School 
Curriculum.”  Speakers  on  this  program 
will  include  Assistant  Superintendent  Arthur 
L.  Gould  of  Boston,  and  Superintendent  Os¬ 
car  C.  Gallagher  of  Brookline.  The  theme 
of  the  group  led  by  Superintendent  George 
N.  Child  of  Salt  Lake  City  will  be  “Relation 
of  Counseling  to  Secondary  School  Curri¬ 
culum,”  with  Superintendent  William  H. 
Holmes  of  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York,  opening 
the  discussion.  “Curriculum  Problems  of 
the  Small  High  School”  will  be  the  theme 
of  a  group  of  which  State  Superintendent 
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A.  T.  Allen  of  North  Carolina  will  act  as 
chairman,  with  Superintendent  Theodore 
Saam  of  Council  BlulFs,  and  Professor  John 
Rufi  of  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  as  speakers. 
Assistant  Superintendent  E.  B.  Cauthorn  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  is  chairman  of  a  group  to  dis¬ 
cuss  “Study  of  Senior  High  School  Teachers.” 
“The  Junior  College”  will  be  the  theme  of 
another  of  these  groups  at  which  Professor 
R.  J.  Leonard  of  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  will  preside  and  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Judd  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Assistant  Superintendent  William  E.  Ewing 
of  Oakland  will  lead  in  the  discussions. 
Other  discussion  groups  will  consider  “Qual¬ 
ifications  of  Superintendents  of  Schools,” 
“Sabbatical  Leaves,”  “Creative  Education,” 
and  “Health  Education.” 

A  Super  News  Reel  of  American  Educa¬ 
tion. — President  J.  M.  Gwinn  is  planning  an 
entirely  new  feature  for  the  Boston  Conven¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  a  motion  picture  of  no¬ 
table  educational  achievements.  Only  such 
school  activities  will  be  selected  for  filming 
as  cannot  ordinarily  be  seen  without  much 
travel.  The  tentative  scenario  includes  a 
great  variety  of  pictures  to  be  taken  through 
the  cooperation  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Final  selection  will  be  made  by 
the  Commission  on  the  Curriculum.  Among 
suggestions  under  consideration  are  views  of 
a  school  for  crippled  children,  a  dental 
clinic,  a  class  at  the  city  museum,  a  school 
pageant,  stock-judging  contest,  corn-club 
exhibit,  an  Indian  school,  a  Chinese  school. 
Navy  school  for  apprentices,  a  mountain 
school,  school-traffic  squad,  a  school  bank,  a 
factory  school,  a  fire  drill,  a  flag  salute,  har¬ 
vest  time  in  a  school  garden,  school  buses 
for  a  centralized  school,  a  school  lunch  room 
in  operation.  Necessary  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  motion-picture  producers  is  assured 
for  making  these  films. 

Patriotic  Pilgrimages. — Massachusetts  is 
rich  in  places  of  historic  significance.  Con¬ 
vention  visitors  will  have  opportunity  to 
visit  the  scenes  of  many  thrilling  events  in 
American  history.  Plans  are  well  under 


way  for  a  Wednesday  afternoon  trip  to  Plym¬ 
outh,  which  is  thirty-seven  miles  from 
Boston  and  may  be  reached  by  rail  or  sight¬ 
seeing  ’bus.  The  party  will  be  conducted 
first  to  Plymouth  Rock,  now  securely  held 
in  place  by  masonry  foundations  covered 
by  fine  marble  arches.  A  few  steps  aw'ay 
on  the  rise  of  ground  known  as  Cole’s  Hill, 
where  half  of  the  original  Pilgrim  Company 
found  burial  in  unmarked  graves  during  the 
first  terrible  winter  in  America,  th^  party 
will  pause  to  place  a  wreath  on  the  memorial 
erected  in  their  memory.  Near  by  may  be 
seen  the  lifelike  statue  of  their  Indian 
friend,  Massasoit.  On  either  side  of  the 
short  street  from  here  to  the  Meeting  House, 
markers  locate  the  home  sites  of  John  Car¬ 
ver,  Elder  Brewster,  Priscilla  Molines,  John 
Alden,  Miles  Standish,  Governor  Bradford, 
and  their  associates.  Back  of  the  Meeting 
House  is  Burial  Hill,  originally  used  as  a 
fortification  and  manned  by  artillery  placed 
by  Miles  Standish,  but  now'  the  resting  place 
of  many  of  the  Founders.  After  visiting  the 
Forefathers’  Monument,  it  is  planned  to 
meet  in  the  splendid  Plymouth  Memorial 
Hall  which  will  accommodate  2,200  people. 
Here  an  appropriate  program  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Plym¬ 
outh  schools  and  the  Town  Committee. 
The  program  will  be  completed  in  time  for 
visitors  to  return  to  Boston  for  dinner. 
Plans  are  being  formulated  for  similar  visits 
to  places  such  as  Lexington,  Concord,  and 
Salem. 

Inspiring  Vesper  Services. — Historic  meet¬ 
ing  halls  will  be  utilized  for  the  opening  ves¬ 
per  services  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Febru¬ 
ary  26th.  Final  arrangements  are  not  com¬ 
plete  but  it  is  probable  that  several  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  simultaneously.  Eaneuil 
Hall,  the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  comes  first 
to  mind.  Built  primarily  as  a  market  house, 
the  inclusion  of  a  public  town  hall  come  as 
an  afterthought.  It  is  never  rented  but  is 
used  free  of  charge  for  important  gatherings 
of  citizens.  Here  were  held  the  town  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  revolutionary  period.  Since 
then  many  famous  orators  including  Daniel 
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Webster,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  Charles  Sumner  have  addressed 
crowds  in  Faneuil  Hall.  Near  here  occurred 
the  Boston  Massacre. 

The  Old  South  Meeting  House  was  built 
in  1729.  Of  course  repairs  and  renovations 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  but  these 
repairs  have  always  strictly  preserved  its 
character.  From  this  house  went  the  citi¬ 
zens  disguised  as  savages  to  throw  the  tea 
into  the  harbor  on  November  29,  1773. 
It  was  bought  by  the  women  of  the  state  in 
1876  to  be  held  as  a  monument  to  historic 
deeds  and  as  a  place  for  patriotic  inspiration. 

Christ  Church,  the  Old  South  in  Long¬ 
fellow’s  poem,  on  Salem  Street,  was  built  in 
1723  and  is  the  oldest  church  building  in 
Boston.  A  tablet  on  the  building  bears 
these  words:  “The  signal  lanterns  of  Paul 
Revere  displayed  in  the  steeple  of  this 
church  April  18,  1775,  warned  the  country 
of  the  march  of  the  British  troops  to  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Concord.’’  It  is  said  that  Paul 
Revere  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  bell  ring¬ 
ers  of  this  church. 

King’s  Chapel  was  the  first  Episcopal 
Church  in  Boston.  Governor  Andros  ap¬ 
propriated  a  part  of  an  old  burying  ground 
in  order  to  find  a  location  for  it.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  building  disappeared  and  the  present 
structure  was  erected  in  1774.  Adjacent  to 
King’s  Chapel  is  a  well  known  old  burying 
ground  which  dates  back  to  1630.  John 
Winslow  is  one  of  those  buried  here. 

Park  Street  Church  is  the  place  in  which 
“America”  was  first  publicly  sung.  The 
hymn  was  written  by  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Smith 
and  was  given  for  the  first  time  at  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  celebration  here  on  July  4,  1832. 

Schools  and  Politics. — Schools  should  be 
conducted  on  merit  lines,  free  from  political 
and  other  interference.  Thorough  and  ef¬ 
ficient  teaching  is  the  objective  of  public 
education.  Several  recent  attempts  have 
been  made  to  dismiss  able  superintendents 
of  leading  city  school  systems  on  grounds 
which  smacked  strongly  of  politics.  The 
whole  profession  is  very  much  concerned 
about  the  situation. 


As  this  article  is  written,  news  comes  that 
an  effort  is  under  w^ay  to  displace  William 
McAndrew  before  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  as  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools.  The  essential  feature  in 
deciding  on  the  propriety  of  retaining  or 
replacing  a  superintendent  of  schools  is 
ascertaining  wffiether  the  school  service  de¬ 
teriorated  or  improved  under  his  direction. 
Letters  from  Chicago  citizens,  who  are  in 
position  to  know,  testify  that  Chicago 
schools  have  improved  since  Mr.  McAndrew 
went  there  in  1924. 

Julius  F.  Smietanka,  a  former  president  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  writes:  “I 
must  say  emphatically  that  the  service 
rendered  by  Mr.  McAndrew  as  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools  was  the  biggest  thing  that 
has  happened  in  this  city  for  many  years. 
In  the  short  period  of  his  incumbency  he 
has  been  able  to  inaugurate  and  install 
methods  conforming  to  the  latest  and  most 
progressive  ideas  in  public-school  education. 
In  the  mind  of  the  conscientious,  hard  work¬ 
ing  teacher  he  has  instilled  greater  profes¬ 
sional  pride  and  hope  for  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  this  character  of  service. 
The  political  teacher  had  to  take  to  the 
woods.  The  school  system  needed  a  strong 
and  vigorous  hand  and  Mr.  McAndrew, 
more  than  anyone  else  available  for  the 
position  of  Superintendent,  supplied  it.” 

C.  M.  Moderwell,  who  also  had  served  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  says: 
“I  had  the  honor  to  be  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  at  the  time  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Andrew  was  elected  Superintendent.  The 
schools  have  made  steady  progress  under 
his  direction.  He  has  succeeded  in  doing 
away  with  the  direction  of  the  schools  by 
other  than  constituted  authorities.  He  has 
established  a  continuing  survey  of  school 
sites  which  makes  for  an  intelligent  choice 
in  sites  for  school  buildings.  There  has 
been  established  during  his  term  of  office 
an  intelligent  method  of  budget  making, 
which  is  an  important  thing  in  the  schools 
of  Chicago  where  the  budget  amounts  to 
approximately  $75,000,000.  The  work  of 
the  pupils  has  steadily  improved.  All  this 
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has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  constant  political  pres¬ 
sure  upon  him.  No  one  who  has  any  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  school  system  believes 
anything  except  that  the  schools  have  im¬ 
proved  under  his  direction.” 

An  informal  committee  including  educa¬ 
tors  of  national  reputation  together  with 
some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Chicago  has  of¬ 
fered  Superintendent  McAndrew  moral  and 
financial  support.  Among  those  active  on 
this  committee  are  Frank  Cody,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan; 
Randall  J.  Condon,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Herbert  S.  Weet, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
and  Charles  H.  Judd,  Director  of  the  School 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Four  Important  Years  in  Denver. — Big 
things  have  been  accomplished  in  Denver 
during  the  four-year  period  from  August, 
1923,  to  July,  1927.  Section  One  of  the 
report  of  Jesse  H.  Newlon  as  superintendent 
of  schools  deals  in  an  entertaining  way  with 
some  of  the  more  notable  events.  The 
Denver  curriculum  revision  program  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  known  of  these  achievements. 
It  was  based  upon  the  belief  that  curriculum 
revision  must  be  a  continuous  process,  that 
teacher  participation  in  the  construction 
of  courses  of  study  is  essential;  that  the 
service  of  curriculum  specialists  must  be  se¬ 
cured  to  embody  the  tested  results  of  inves¬ 
tigation  and  research,  and  of  classroom  ex¬ 
perience;  and  that  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  his  associates 
are  responsible  for  the  type  of  instruction 
and  the  quality  of  education  that  the 
schools  provide — a  responsibility  which  can¬ 
not  be  shirked.  Experience  gained  during 
the  extensive  building  program  prompts 
some  pertinent  comments  on  methods  of 
paying  for  new  school  buildings.  Denver 
has  reached  a  decision  that  the  community 
should  be  put  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  pay- 
as-we-go  basis  for  school  building.  The 
matter  is  summed  up  in  this  sentence:  “A 
dollar  expended  directly  on  building  goes 
much  further  than  a  dollar  expended  on 


building  through  the  medium  of  bond  is¬ 
sues.”  Superintendent  Newlon  leaves  Den¬ 
ver  at  the  close  of  a  notable  period  of  service 
to  become  head  of  the  Lincoln  School  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
A.  L.  Threlkeld,  efficient  deputy  superinten¬ 
dent,  succeeds  to  the  superintendency. 

American  Education  Week  —  November 
7-/3. — The  American  Legion,  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  following  the  practice  of  previous 
years  are  cooperating  in  promoting  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  American  Education  Week,  with 
a  view  to  acquainting  the  public  with  the 
actual  work  of  the  schools,  with  their  ideals, 
with  their  achievements  and  their  needs. 
The  official  program  has  this  introduction: 
“Let  the  week  be  a  time  of  deeper  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
role  education  has  played,  is  playing,  and 
must  play  in  the  life  of  our  great  democracy. 
The  nation  is  greatest  that  puts  the  child 
first  in  its  thinking,  in  its  statecraft,  in  its 
business,  in  its  ideals  of  conduct.  The  na¬ 
tion  that  has  the  highest  regard  for  childhood 
will  lead  all  others  in  health,  intelligence, 
morality,  efficiency,  and  happiness.  It  will 
reach  the  greatest  heights  of  national  pros¬ 
perity,  both  material  and  spiritual.  The 
race  moves  forward  through  its  children.” 
The  program  for  Monday  is  built  around  the 
fact  that  sound  health  is  the  foundation  of 
individual  happiness  and  community  well¬ 
being.  The  central  thought  suggested  for 
Tuesday  is  that  the  home  is  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  institution  among  all  civilized  peo¬ 
ples.  Wednesday  has  been  denominated 
“Know-Your-School  Day,”  when  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  regular  work  of  the  school 
be  carried  forward  and  citizens  urged  to 
visit  schools.  Suitable  evening  programs 
for  this  day  are  recommended.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  the  school  should  offer  the 
child  is  to  be  stressed  particularly  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  which  will  be  known  as  “School  Op¬ 
portunity  Day.”  Armistice  Day,  Friday, 
November  ii,  provides  the  occasion  for  a 
program  of  the  highest  patriotic  quality. 
The  memory  of  the  joy  over  the  news  re- 
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ceived  November  ii,  1918  will  serve  as  an 
inspiration  both  to  the  folk  who  remained 
at  home  and  to  the  boys  who  served  abroad. 
Community  Day  on  Saturday  is  intended  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  schools  in  the 
improvement  of  community  life  and  to  en¬ 
courage  their  participation  in  community 
activities.  On  Sunday,  ministers  of  all  de¬ 
nominations  are  invited  to  address  their  au¬ 
diences  on  the  higher  values  of  education 
and  to  emphasize  ideals  of  right  conduct  by 
which  the  schools  may  assist  in  maintain¬ 


ing  the  moral  and  spiritual  fiber  of  our 
people. 

At  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations  action 
was  taken  to  promote  the  observance  of 
Education  Week  by  all  Nations.  This 
came  about  as  the  result  of  an  address  by 
J.  W.  Crabtree,  secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  benefits  to  America  from  Education 
Week,  and  suggested  plans  by  which  the  ob¬ 
servance  might  be  made  world-wide  in  scope. 


DEBATING:  SOPHISM  INSTITUTIONALIZED 

Vernon  L.  Mangun 

[Doctor  Mangun,  who  in  these  pages  in  October  raised  some  serious  questions  as  to  what  damage 
we  are  doing  to  our  youngsters  in  their  debating  classes,  makes  further  inroads.] 


The  system  of  judging  generally  pre¬ 
scribed  in  debating  league  constitu¬ 
tions  seems  to  go  as  far  as  possible 
to  relegate  the  question  to  a  place  of  minor 
importance  by  prohibiting  the  judge  from 
giving  any  consideration  whatever  to  the 
merits  of  the  question  in  deciding  which 
team  has  done  the  better  debating.  In 
several  cases  this  prohibition  enjoins  upon 
the  judge  that  he  is  not  to  be  biased  in  any 
way  by  his  “personal  prejudices”  which 
seems  to  be  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  judge  would  not  otherwise  listen  with 
an  open  mind  on  the  question  and  give  his 
vote  to  the  speakers  who  seemed  to  propose 
the  best  way  out  of  the  problem.  If  the 
question  must  really  not  be  taken  seriously, 
but  be  used  only  as  a  football,  then  society 
might  well  impose  upon  all  “academic”  de¬ 
bates,  academic  in  this  case  probably  mean¬ 
ing  “unreal,”  the  rule  that  no  question  of 
any  importance  must  ever  be  used  in  such 
contests,  for  to  use  such  questions  in  this 
sport-contest  spirit,  this  spirit  of  make- 
believe,  is  to  abuse  them. 

The  tournament  system  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  emula¬ 
tion,  a  form  of  motivation  occupying  a  low 


position  on  a  scale  of  values.  Not  only  are 
banners,  cups,  medals,  and  wall  plaques 
awarded  to  the  few  schools  that  come 
through  to  the  finals,  but  prizes  of  monetary 
value  are  given.  In  one  large  league,  a  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  gives  a  Deuber-Hampden 
gold  watch  to  the  six  debaters  participating 
in  the  final  debate.  The  debate  coach  at 
one  Institution  is  now  asking  that  university 
scholarships  be  granted  to  individuals  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  scores.  The  plan  of  scoring 
each  individual  debater  and  announcing 
with  the  decision  the  best  individual  de¬ 
bater  would  seem  to  be  moving  away  rather 
than  toward  the  valuable  training  in  team¬ 
work  that  debating  has  sought  to  promote. 
It  is  a  debater’s  duty  to  take  the  material 
that  properly  belongs  to  his  part  of  the  case 
and  to  use  in  rebuttal  just  the  material 
that  is  most  called  for  at  his  time  of  speak¬ 
ing.  And  the  material  is  by  no  means  all 
of  uniform  quality  from  the  point  of  view  of 
making  a  “hit.”  In  some  cases  the  rule 
requires  the  judge  to  give  a  percentage 
score  to  each  debator  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
ciding  which  team  has  the  better  record  in 
case  no  school  wins  on  both  sides  in  a  tri¬ 
angular  debate.  The  triangular  arrange- 
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ment  itself  is  bad  if  mechanically  arranged, 
but  this  method  of  scoring  for  the  purpose 
indicated  is  unexceptionable. 

Another  rule  quite  general  among  the 
leagues  severely  prohibits  any  school  from 
listening  in  on  a  debate  of  any  other  school 
that  it  may  later  meet.  “Any  school  per¬ 
mitting  such  will  be  debarred  from  further 
debate”  is  the  wording  of  one  constitution 
and  expresses  the  traditional  attitude. 
Were  the  purpose  of  these  discussions  to 
find  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  there 
would  be  no  limitation  placed  upon  those 
studying  it.  Equally  indefensible  is  the 
general  rule  that  no  new  material  except  it 
be  strictly  in  rebuttal  may  be  introduced  in 
the  rebuttal  speeches  or  at  least  in  the  last 
rebuttal  speech.  This  may  be  reasonable  as 
a  rule  for  playing  a  game  but  not  as  a  desir¬ 
able  restriction  upon  those  who  are  trying 
to  reach  the  best  solution.  The  spirit  that 
ought  to  animate  these  activities  would  en¬ 
courage  the  student  to  make  a  new  contri¬ 
bution  at  any  time  he  might  be  able  to  do  so 
whether  earlier  or  later  in  the  progress  of 
discussion. 

The  intense  contest  spirit  seems  to  have 
developed  in  rare  cases  other  peculiar  and 
questionable  restrictions.  Although  no  rule 
was  found  that  required  at  least  one  red¬ 
headed  debater  on  each  team,  a  rule  of  the 
same  nature  in  one  state  declares  that  not 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  debaters  may 
be  girls!  Which  sex  this  rule  is  intended  to 
protect  is  not  stated.  Another  state  pro¬ 
hibits  mixed  teams,  meaning  probably  that 
teams  must  be  made  up  either  of  one  sex  or 
the  other. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  effort  to 
limit  the  coach’s  part  in  preparation.  In 
some  cases  this  effort  is  made  in  the  form  of 
a  provision  that  a  given  number  of  days  be¬ 
fore  a  debate  either  school  may  require  of 
its  competitor  a  sworn  statement  that  the 
speeches  of  the  debaters  are  their  own. 
In  a  number  of  leagues  this  commendable 
provision  is  made  mandatory  upon  all 
schools.  In  one  state  where  this  step  has 
not  been  taken,  although  the  coaches  are 
advised  against  doing  the  work  for  the 


teams,  the  coaches  as  well  as  the  debaters 
of  the  teams  reaching  the  finals  are  given 
medals!  Paid  coaches  outside  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  are  prohibited  in  several  states. 

One  or  two  further  efforts  at  improvement 
or  reform  may  be  noted.  One  state  recom¬ 
mends  the  open  forum  type  of  debate  for 
schools  that  have  been  eliminated !  Another 
removed  the  restriction  which  prohibits 
any  league  school  from  debating  on  the 
State  question  with  any  non-league  school 
previous  to  its  elimination  from  the  tourna¬ 
ment.  Although  the  whole  plan  environs 
the  high  school  student  with  temptation, 
warnings  are  frequently  sounded,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  being  a  good  example;  .  .  do 

not  resort  to  such  practices  as  wilfully  mis¬ 
quoting  authorities,  opponents,  statistics  or 
facts.  Nor  to  the  use  of  deception  in  your 
debates.  Such  practices  are  contrary  to 
good  morals  and  to  the  purpose  of  debate. 
Honor  and  high  standards  are  more  to  be 
desired  than  victory.” 

It  would  be  most  desirable  if  a  workable 
plan  could  be  devised  that  would  encourage 
in  the  student  a  desire  really  to  find  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem  rather  than  as  now, 
to  win  the  decision.  The  following  from  a 
valuable  bulletin  issued  by  the  University 
of  Iowa  illustrates  a  promising  effort  to  find 
a  better  way:  “That  the  type  of  debate 
ought  to  be  varied,  using  such  variations  as 
open  forum,  audience  decision,  heckling, 
(between  teams)  two-men  teams,  four-men 
teams  without  rebuttal,  decision  on  the 
merits  of  the  question,  split  teams,  debating 
on  neutral  platform,  using  competent  stu¬ 
dents  as  judges,  etc.” 

The  present  writer  believes  some  such 
plan  as  the  following  ought  to  be  tried. 
Take  any  significant  problem  within  the 
capacities  of  the  debaters  and  let  two  or 
even  one  speaker  represent  each  school. 
As  many  as  a  half  dozen  schools  might  com¬ 
pete  as  in  a  prize  speaking  contest.  Each 
speaker  will  offer  the  way  out  as  he  sees  it, 
after  a  thorough  study  of  all  aspects  of  the 
problem  just  as  is  desired  of  the  speaker  in 
the  town  meeting,  the  State  legislature,  or 
in  Congress,  or  in  any  deliberative  assembly 
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where  the  best  plan  of  action  is  sought. 
Before  the  judges  decide  who  has  made  the 
best  proposal,  the  audience  could  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  interrogate  the  speakers  and  the 
speakers  one  another.  Whatever  debating 
took  place  as  a  consequence  of  differing 
opinions  would  be  of  the  true  and  natural 
sort  and  not  forced  and  artificial.  There 
need  be  no  artificial  restrictions  of  any  kind 
as  to  the  sources  of  information  the  speak¬ 
ers  have  employed.  Sworn  statements  that 
the  speeches  have  been  prepared  by  the  com¬ 
petitors  with  only  the  supervisory  assistance 
permitted  in  the  present  debating  leagues 
should  be  required.  The  tournament  fea¬ 
ture  could  be  retained  and  a  study  of  the 
question  with  purposes  wholly  commendable 
would  be  the  natural  procedure.  Interest 
would  center  in  the  solution  rather  than  in 
sophism. 

This  plan  would  seem  to  conserve  the 
many  good  features  of  traditional  debating 
while  at  the  same  time  eliminating  the  ob¬ 
vious  weaknesses.  From  the  sociological 
point  of  view,  the  objective  is  sound  because 
not  only  would  questions  of  social  import  be 
seriously  and  thoroughly  studied,  but  young 
people  would  become  habituated  in  those 
methods  of  attacking  problems  that  society 
very  much  needs.  Objection  might  be  made 
to  this  plan  on  psychological  grounds.  It 
might  be  contended  that  the  plan  calls  for 
a  maturity  of  attitude  that  high  school 
pupils  cannot  be  expected  to  take.  It 
might  be  contended  that  a  study  of  impor¬ 
tant  social  questions  must  be  artificially 
“psychologized”  down  to  the  pupils’  level 
by  means  of  teams  placed  in  opposition  to 
each  other  with  something  definite  to  be 
“proved.”  The  obvious  answer  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  progressive  schools  the  prob¬ 
lem  method  of  teaching  begins  low  in  the 
grades  and  is  universally  found  to  be  a  psy¬ 
chological  procedure  that  grips  the  pupil 
effectively.  Debating  ought  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  problem  teaching  is  conducted. 
The  suggested  plan  retains  the  competitive 
feature  wTich  debate  sponsors  argue  is  es¬ 
sential  if  debating  is  to  thrive.  The  fact 
that  in  the  town  meeting  and  other  delibera¬ 


tive  assemblies  there  is  competition  among 
members,  each  speaker  seeking  to  make  the 
best  proposal,  indicates  that  the  form  of 
competition  provided  by  this  method  of  de¬ 
bate  is  not  artificial  but  is  like  that  which 
people  generally  have  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  and  should  engage  in.  The  tra¬ 
ditional  form  of  debating  on  the  other  hand 
is  modeled  upon  court  procedure  where  at¬ 
torneys  are  expected  to  make  the  most  out 
of  the  side  they  may  happen  to  have.  The 
only  appropriate  place  therefore  for  the  tra¬ 
ditional  form  of  debating  is  in  the  law 
school. 

Motivation  through  an  excessive  appeal 
to  emulation  or  rivalry  has  long  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  Horace  Mann  and  his  able  com¬ 
peers  in  education  condemned  it  vigorously. 
Modern  education  by  means  of  objective 
measures  of  achievement  is  seeking  to  give 
pupils  experience  in  competing  each  against 
his  own  former  record.  Bertrand  Russell 
dislikes  traditional  school  games  because 
they  engender  the  war  spirit,  the  wish  to  con¬ 
quer  one’s  fellows.  He  does  not  put  the 
matter  timidly:  “The  battle  of  Waterloo 
may  have  been  won  on  the  playing-fields  of 
Eton,  but  the  British  Empire  is  being  lost 
there.”  He  prefers  forms  of  competition 
in  which  the  “enemy”  is  not  some  fellow 
creature  but  rather  some  aspect  of  physical 
nature,  as  in  natural  science  problems.  The 
plan  proposed  is  thus  open  to  objection  be¬ 
cause  competition  of  individuals  is  retained, 
but  it  is  believed  that  if  the  purpose  of  the 
pupil  becomes  that  of  finding  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems,  the  contest  feature  will 
occupy  a  less  all-consuming  importance 
than  is  now  the  case. 

The  contest  feature  of  course  appeals  to 
Main  Street.  Nothing  suits  better  than  to 
see  “Old  Rivals”  pitted  against  each  other. 
These  old  rivals  may  be  colleges  or  towns, 
the  debating  for  the  towns  being  done  by 
the  high  schools.  The  press  finds  good 
“meat”  in  this  kind  of  thing.  The  way 
some  sections  of  the  press  interpret  these 
contests  is  well  illustrated  in  an  article  in  a 
popular  national  weekly  in  connection  with 
a  projected  debate  between  the  high  schools 
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of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  Salem,  Ore¬ 
gon:  “And  in  this  day,  when  States  and 
cities  and  sections  are  fast  developing  into 
‘boosters*,  and  competing  with  one  another 
for  favorable  publicity,  who  shall  say  this 
joint  debate  between  the  two  Salems  will 
not  be  immensely  helpful  to  both?” 

Debating,  it  hardly  needs  be  said,  should 
be  conducted  solely  as  an  educational  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  interests  of  the  training  given  to 
students,  and  not  at  all  for  the  purpose  of 
boosting  Main  Street  anywhere,  and  much 
less,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  “best 
minds”  of  the  high  school  population  for 
the  purpose  of  making  big  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  bigger.  The  debate  finals  at  one 
of  the  large  universities  has  grown  into  an 
event  of  importance.  The  debate  is  held  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  of  four  thousand.  The 
high  school  visitors  are  entertained  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  including  talks  by  members  of  the 
University  on  subjects  that  are  usually 
found  on  Freshman  Week  programs.  This 
particular  institution  just  prior  to  the  1927 
debate  finals  issued  a  broadside  containing 
pictures  of  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  University  and  beneath  each  picture  a 
signed  paragraph  of  greetings  from  each 
official.  The  whole  thing  looks  very  much 
like  good  business:  what  is  needed  is  that  it 
be  made  good  education. 

Two  things  seem  to  be  lacking  and  greatly 
needed  to  make  the  tournament  system  of 
high  school  debating  educative  in  a  good 
sense.  First,  the  method  should  be  that 
used  in  solving  problems  in  all  fields  other 
than  debating;  and  Second,  the  debater 
should  present  his  belief,  his  conviction, 
when  he  appears  in  public  to  discuss  a  so¬ 
cial  problem.  The  second  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  corollary  of  the  first.  Both  would 
be  adequately  guaranteed  if  Kilpatrick’s 
emphasis  upon  the  everlasting  importance 
of  children’s  purposes  were  properly  applied. 
One  sometimes  hears  young  debaters  de¬ 
clare  from  the  platform  “Now  from  our 
study  of  the  question  ...  in  view  of 
these  facts,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,” 
etc.,  etc.  Until  teams  are  permitted  to 
choose  sides,  until  there  is  a  stronger  prob¬ 


ability  of  the  truth  of  such  affirmations 
than  under  the  tournament  system,  it  would 
be  well  to  adopt  a  rule  forbidding  their  use. 

The  fundamental  significance  of  right 
methods  of  thinking  was  pointed  out  by 
Dewey  when  he  said,  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  the  increasing  multiplication  of 
studies  and  duties  in  the  schools:  “Unless 
these  steps  in  advance  are  to  end  in  dis¬ 
traction,  some  clew  of  unity,  some  principle 
that  makes  for  simplification,  must  be 
found.  This  book  represents  the  conviction 
that  the  needed  steadying  and  centralizing 
factor  is  found  in  adopting  as  the  end  of 
endeavor  that  attitude  of  mind,  that  habit 
of  thought,  which  we  call  scientific.  .  .  .” 

This  principle  of  the  “end  of  endeavor” 
is  slowly  broadening  down  more  and  more 
into  universal  practice  in  American  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  principle  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  at  times  in  other  terms  but  in  terms 
that  possess  similar  connotation.  For  ex¬ 
ample  it  has  been  well  stated  that  the  end 
of  educational  endeavor  is  not  the  perfectly 
adjusted  individual  but  the  individual  with 
perfect  adjustability.  Such  a  person  can 
be  trusted  to  approach  new  problems  in  the 
proper  attitude.  Dewey  and  others  have 
stressed  the  need  of  right  training  in  thought 
because  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind 
to  prefer  that  which  “chimes  with  self- 
interest.”  Dewey  appropriately  urges  upon 
schools  the  need  of  transforming  these  na¬ 
tural  tendencies  into  trained  habits  of 
thought.  The  need  is  the  greater  because 
the  school  must  “fortify  the  mind  against 
irrational  tendencies  current  in  the  social 
environment,  and  help  displace  erroneous 
habits  already  produced.” 

In  reply  to  this  criticism  that  the  present 
plan  of  high  school  debating  leads  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  attack  a  problem  in  the  wrong  way, 
one  may  say  that  if  the  steps  in  the  debater’s 
“case”  are  faulty,  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as 
privilege  of  his  opponent  to  point  out 
wherein  the  argument  will  not  sustain  cri¬ 
ticism.  Thus  it  might  seem  that  despite 
the  dangers  to  which  the  system  is  predis¬ 
posed,  after  all,  it  distils  its  own  corrective. 
This  view  of  the  matter  has  probably  quieted 
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many  a  mind  disturbed  by  such  questions  as 
have  been  raised  against  the  system.  This 
feature  of  debating  constitutes  perhaps  its 
strongest  credential.  It  is  a  feature  that 
must  be  preserved  and  is  preserved  in  the 
plan  proposed  in  the  present  article  and  in 
the  newer  plans  now  being  tried  by  nu¬ 
merous  higher  institutions.  It  is  not  de¬ 
sired  to  sacrifice  this  feature  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  search  the  heart  of  the  debater 
to  learn  the  purposes  that  actuate  him.  His 
purpose  ought  not  to  be  to  make  a  case  for 
a  conclusion  given  him  in  advance.  H.  G. 
Wells  has  Sir  Rupert,  a  first  class  man  of 
science,  express  disapproval  of  a  man  who 
apparently  has  a  conclusion  that  he  wants 
to  support.  “This  man  seems  to  be  afraid 
to  admit  details  that  tell  against  him  .  .  . 
as  though  he  might  lose  something.”  Again 
in  referring  to  a  certain  ardent  advocate  of 
a  manorial  system  of  society  he  exclaims: 
“How  he  generalized!  There  is  nothing  so 
invigorating  as  a  good  generalization,  but 
it  ought  to  go  through  its  facts  and  marshal 
them;  it  ought  not  to  fly  over  their  heads 
and  expect  them  to  follow.” 

Debating  ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  the 
student’s  purpose  is  to  reach  his  tentative 
conclusion  after  a  study  of  the  problem  with 
the  temper  of  the  scientist.  As  in  a  trial, 
the  judgment  should  come  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing,  not  at  the  beginning.  High  school 
debating  will  without  doubt  change  its  pro¬ 
cedure  when  educational  practice  becomes 
sensitive  to  this  vital  question  of  children’s 
purposes. 

It  would  seem  obvious,  even  axiomatic, 
that  as  a  matter  of  morals  young  persons 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  appear  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  argue  earnestly  for  or  against  a  prop¬ 
osition  without  reference  to  conviction  or 
belief.  Very  significant,  although  perhaps 
less  obvious,  is  the  intellectual  aspect. 
The  essential  nature  of  “belief”  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  thinking  is  made  clear  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements  by  Dewey  by  way  of  defi¬ 
nition  of  reflective  thought  and  thinking: 
“Active,  persistent,  and  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  belief  or  supposed  form  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  light  of  the  grounds  that  sup¬ 


port  it,  and  the  further  conclusions  to  which 
it  tends,  constitutes  reflective  thought. 

.  .  .  it  is  a  conscious  and  voluntary 

eflPort  to  establish  belief  upon  a  firm  basis  of 
reasons.” 

“Thinking,  for  the  purposes  of  this  in¬ 
quiry,  is  defined  accordingly  as  that  opera¬ 
tion  in  which  present  facts  suggest  other 
facts  (or  truths)  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce 
belief  in  the  latter  upon  the  ground  or  war¬ 
rant  of  the  former.” 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  these  state¬ 
ments  that  debating  as  now  carried  on  under 
the  state  tournament  system  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  genuine  thinking  as  operative  in 
reflective  thought.  The  opportunity  is  gold¬ 
en;  the  actuality,  brass. 

In  appraising  the  educational  worth  of  a 
school  activity,  three  sorts  of  value  have 
been  distinguished:  Interest  value;  content 
value;  and  procedure  value.  The  first  is 
fairly  well  cared  for  in  the  system  of  debat¬ 
ing  here  criticized,  the  second  considerably 
less  so,  and  the  third  least  of  all.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  last  two  there  is  also  the 
intricate  problem  of  transfer.  By  the  theory 
of  identical  elements,  content  values  probably 
transfer  more  nearly  automatically  than  do 
procedure  values.  The  latter  type  of  trans¬ 
fer  depends  more  upon  general  intelligence 
and  is  the  more  difficult  to  ensure.  This 
fact  of  difficulty  certainly  gives  no  ground 
for  neglect  of  procedure  in  the  educative 
situation  but  quite  to  the  contrary  em¬ 
phasizes  the  transcendant  importance  for 
the  teacher  of  constantly  being  conscious 
of  procedure  values.  Although  the  school 
cannot  be  sure  of  large  procedure  transfer 
to  wider  activities,  the  significance  of  the 
problem  needs  constant  attention.  Thorn¬ 
dike  in  stressing  the  importance  of  “notions 
of  method”  and  other  procedure  values  con¬ 
cludes  his  chapter  on  “The  Spread  of  Im¬ 
provement”  in  one  of  those  masterly  pas¬ 
sages  of  which  his  mind  is  so  prolific: 
“  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  very 
small  spread  of  training  may  be  of  very 
great  educational  value  if  it  extends  over  a 
wide  enough  field.  If  a  hundred  hours  of 
training  in  being  scientific  about  chemistry 
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produced  only  one  hundredth  as  much  im¬ 
provement  in  being  scientific  about  all  sorts 
of  facts,  it  would  yet  be  a  very  remunerative 
educational  force.  If  a  gain  of  fifty  per  cent 
in  justice  toward  classmates  in  school  af¬ 
fairs  increased  the  general  equitableness  of  a 
boy’s  behavior  only  one  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  this  disciplinary  effect  would  still  per¬ 
haps  be  worth  more  than  the  specific 
habits.” 

Debating  if  conducted  according  to  sound 
problem-solving  methods  might  well  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  net  larger  percentages  of  transfer 
than  those  indicated  by  Thorndike  as  more 
and  more  school  work  gets  organized  and 
administered  on  a  problem  basis.  Debat¬ 
ing  procedure  would  by  no  means  be  obliged 
to  work  as  an  isolated  force  in  developing 
correct  general  notions  of  method. 

The  outlook  for  improvement  ought  to 
be  promising.  Experimentation  with  newer 
forms  of  debating  is  going  on  in  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  The  time  is  past  when  protests  come 
simply  from  those  who  have  suffered  defeat. 
Like  ev'erything  else  in  educational  practice, 
debating  is  being  weighed  in  the  balance. 
Traditional  forms  will  yield  to  modern  con¬ 
ceptions.  One  student  of  the  subject  has 
quoted  with  apparent  approval  a  comment 
made  by  a  colleague  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
inter-university  debate  that  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years  “there’ll  be  no  such  thing  as  inter¬ 
collegiate  debating  as  we  know  it  to-day.” 

Higher  institutions  occupy  a  strategic  po¬ 
sition  because  of  their  prominence  in  pro¬ 
moting  and  administering  state  high  school 
debating  leagues.  These  institutions  must 
not  put  “business”  ahead  of  “education.” 
They  must  of  course  proceed  to  put  their  own 
house  in  order.  They  must  not  be  guilty 
of  the  charge  made  against  one  university 
administration  that  the  president  informed 
the  debate  coach  at  the  end  of  the  season 
that  he  must  either  get  more  debate  victor¬ 


ies  or  be  retired.  They  can  do  much  to  u 
hasten  the  evolutionary  process  by  issuance  ? 
of  publications  which  present  material  on 
the  newer  methods.  An  especially  valuable 
bulletin  of  this  type  was  published  by  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in  1926.  One  of  the 
best  features  of  the  bulletin  is  a  summary  of 
a  piece  of  graduate  research  on  the  subject  ! 
of  inter-collegiate  debating.  j 

And  because  universities  from  their  be-  i 
ginning  have  sought  to  be  places  of  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought,  they  would  seem  to  be 
appropriate  centers  for  the  promotion  of  j 
training  in  “that  attitude  of  mind,  that  | 
habit  of  thought,  which  we  call  scientific.”  | 
As  a  concluding  paragraph  it  is  of  interest  | 
to  set  ov'er  against  this  background  of  mod¬ 
ern  practices  the  attitude  taken  by  one  of 
the  world’s  great  teachers  some  twenty-  1 
four  hundred  years  ago.  During  his  last  I 
afternoon  Socrates  argued  at  length  and  with  { 
remarkable  composure  and  intellectual  vi¬ 
gor  on  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the  | 
soul.  He  recognized  the  place  of  dialectic  | 
and  also  the  dangers  to  which  it  may  lead. 

He  disclaimed  any  such  unworthy  purpose  i 
as  that  of  making  a  debater’s  case. 

“In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  beware  of 
this,  and  let  us  not  admit  into  our  souls  the 
notion  that  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
sound  in  reasoning,  but  much  rather  that  | 
we  are  not  yet  in  a  sound  condition,  and 
that  we  ought  vigorously  and  strenuously 
to  endeavor  to  become  sound,  you  and  the 
others  on  account  of  your  whole  future  life, 
but  I  on  account  of  my  death,  since  I  am  in 
danger  at  the  present  time  of  not  behaving 
as  becomes  a  philosopher  with  respect  to 
this  very  subject,  but  as  a  wrangler  like  those 
who  are  utterly  uninformed.  For  they  when 
they  dispute  about  anything,  care  nothing 
for  the  subject  about  which  the  discussion 
is,  but  are  anxious  about  this,  that  what 
they  have  themselves  advanced  shall  appear 
true  to  the  persons  present.” 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Frederick  E.  Bolton 

[To  junior  high  school  procedure  an  opposition  that  has  been  voiced  by  labor  leaders  is  based  upon 
a  declaration  that  this  type  of  school  is  designed  by  capital  to  shunt  children  away  from  broad  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  side-track  of  a  trade.  Mr.  Bolton  takes  up  the  vocational  problem  without  partisan  heat. 


He  is  of  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle.] 

There  is  a  very  widespread  idea  that 
the  junior  high  school  should  be  a 
stage  of  the  public  school  system  in 
which  the  majority  of  pupils  will  come  to  a 
decision  regarding  their  life  work.  It  is 
also  assumed  that  those  who  are  not  to  go 
to  the  senior  high  school  and  to  college 
should  secure  elemental  vocational  training 
in  the  life  work  selected.  Even  those  who 
are  to  continue  in  school  are  expected  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  vocational  training  which  will  give 
sufficient  skill  so  that  they  will  have  a  gain¬ 
ful  vocation  “to  fall  back  upon  if  necessity 
should  arise.” 

Undoubtedly  the  arts,  crafts,  trades,  and 
various  industrial  occupations  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  junior  high  school  curriculum. 
But  what  should  be  the  objectives  set  up  in 
connection  with  them?  Should  the  end  be 
finished  skill  insuring  competitive  efficiency? 
Should  the  junior  high  school  seek  to  turn 
any  number  of  boys  and  girls  into  the  indus¬ 
tries  at  the  close  of  the  junior  high  school 
period?  These  questions  will  be  analyzed 
in  the  next  few  pages. 

Cannot  Teach  Jll  the  Trades. — It  would  be 
impossible  to  teach  all  the  trades  and  voca¬ 
tions  in  any  school.  Which  ones  should  be 
singled  out  and  taught?  If  carpentry  is 
oflFered  why  should  not  the  parent  who 
wishes  plumbing  or  tinsmithing  for  his  boy 
demand  that  those  trades  be  selected?  If 
millinery  is  given  why  may  not  some  par¬ 
ents  and  their  girls  demand  hair-bobbing 
and  facial  massaging? 

U p-To-Date  Machinery  Prohibitive. — Sup¬ 
pose  that  up-to-date  shop  equipment  were 
installed  how  many  years  would  it  be  mod¬ 
ern?  In  every  great  manufacturing  estab¬ 


lishment  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  ma¬ 
chinery  are  annually  discarded  and  con¬ 
signed  to  the  scrap  heap  as  new  types  of 
machinery  are  invented.  This  would  be 
too  expensive  for  the  school  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  every  school  shop  more  than  five 
years  old  much  of  the  machinery  is  out  of 
date  and  would  not  be  used  in  any  real  in¬ 
dustrial  plant. 

Few  Will  Follozc  the  l  ocation  Learned. — If 
a  pupil  learns  a  vocation  in  the  junior  high 
school  there  is  no  certainty  that  he  will  fol¬ 
low  that  vocation  in  adult  life.  Under 
European  conditions  that  might  be  expected, 
but  not  under  American.  Here  boys  do  not 
follow  in  large  numbers  the  father’s  calling. 
They  prefer  to  strike  out  for  themselves  in 
new  fields.  With  youth’s  natural  restless¬ 
ness  and  desire  to  sample  many  fields  before 
settling  down  we  should  not  expect  them  to 
follow  the  vocation  studied  in  school. 

If  we  should  make  a  survey  of  high  school 
graduates  from  the  commercial  course  ten 
years  after  graduation  what  per  cent  would 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  typists,  stenograph¬ 
ers,  or  bookkeepers?  It  is  impossible  to  se¬ 
cure  accurate  data  on  this,  but  I  have  asked 
university  classes  many  times  to  estimate 
the  per  cent  and  the  majority  estimate  from 
25  to  30  per  cent.  Even  that  is  doubtless 
too  high.  This  is  the  one  line  in  which 
something  like  real  vocational  preparation 
can  be  made  in  the  high  school.  It  is  also 
the  line  from  which  it  is  easiest  to  get  into 
actual  and  fairly  good  positions.  If  so  few 
from  this  field  use  their  vocational  prepara¬ 
tion  in  a  life  work  how  can  we  maintain 
that  the  chief  objective  of  junior  high  school 
work  is  vocational? 
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There  is  no  desire  here  to  assume  that  the 
vocational  subjects  have  no  place  in  the  jun¬ 
ior  high  school.  They  are  very  important. 
They  are  valuable  as  a  lure  to  entice  the  boys 
and  girls  to  go  to  the  junior  high  school. 
They  are  also  valuable  in  acquainting  pupils 
with  the  manifold  possibilities  in  life  work. 
The  pupils  are  at  an  age  when  they  are  think¬ 
ing  about  their  future,  they  are  practically 
minded,  generally  would  not  be  interested 
in  starting  to  high  school  unless  it  seemed  to 
be  practical  and  to  lead  to  a  gainful  occu¬ 
pation.  But  once  in  high  school  they  should 
come  into  contact  with  a  wide  range  of  in¬ 
terests  and  opportunities  out  of  which  they 
may  make  a  deliberate  and  intelligent  choice. 
Often  times  the  interest  which  prompted 
them  to  study  some  vocation  will  be  out¬ 
grown  before  they  have  mastered  much  of 
its  technique  and  new  fields  will  be  far  more 
attractive  and  adapted  to  their  individual 
needs. 

Little  Skill  Necessary  in  Most  Trades. — 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  junior  high  school 
should  seek  to  teach  children  the  finished 
knowledge  and  skills  used  in  connecTTon 
with  the  trades.  The  actual  amount  of  skill 
necessary  to  succeed  in  most  of  the  skilled 
trades  is  amazingly  small.  Operatives  no 
longer  go  through  the  operations  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  finished  commodity.  Workmen 
in  a  shoe  factory,  for  example,  do  not  make 
an  entire  shoe.  One  man  may  tend  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  cuts  out  the  soles,  another  one 
inserts  the  eyelets,  another  may  lace  the 
shoe,  another  put  on  the  polish,  another  pack 
the  shoes  in  boxes,  another  stamp  on  the 
numbers,  etc.,  etc.  Recently  I  studied  with 
interest  the  operations  of  a  line  of  men  in 
the  Ford  automobile  factory.  Almost 
everything  is  done  by  machinery  from  lad¬ 
ling  the  molten  metal  and  stamping  it  into 
wondrous  shapes  to  spraying  the  last  coat 
of  paint.  Such  skilled  manipulation  as  is 
necessary  consists  largely  in  pressing  elec¬ 
tric  buttons,  handling  levers,  and  tur.fing 
the  nuts  on  bolts.  The  most  striking  objects 
in  the  factory  are  the  endless  carriers,  con¬ 
veying  the  thousand  parts  of  the  automobile. 
Men  standing  almost  stock  still  in  one  posi¬ 


tion  watch  the  conveyors,  insert  a  bolt, 
turn  a  nut,  adjust  a  gear,  or  turn  a  flange 
and  then  wait  for  the  next  aggregating  mass 
to  repeat  the  same  turn  or  twist,  thousands 
of  times  a  day.  Skill?  How  much  time 
would  it  take  to  master  the  operation?  A 
few  weeks  or  so  at  the  most,  and  the  boy 
who  has  taken  shop  work  in  the  school 
would  have  absolutely  no  advantage  over 
the  one  who  is  a  raw  recruit  in  machine 
manipulation. 

What  kind  of  knowledge  and  training  do 
men  need  in  preparation  for  such  work? 
More  than  trade  training  they  need  litera¬ 
ture,  history,  art,  music  that  will  keep  them 
from  going  insane  from  the  monotony.  In¬ 
stead  of  training  in  knowledge  and  skill  for 
the  particular  trade  insights  into  history, 
literature  and  civics  which  would  stimulate 
the  emotions,  develop  hope,  joy,  and  uplift 
would  be  far  more  serviceable.  We  talk  as 
if  men  would  starve  to  death  if  not  taught 
a  trade  or  a  vocation  in  child  life.  Men 
need  to  develop  the  will  to  work  and  the 
skill  will  be  acquired.  They  need  to  de¬ 
velop  the  right  attitude  toward  life,  its  duties 
and  obligations.  They  need  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  finer  social  and  moral  qualities. 
There  is  far  greater  danger  of  spiritual  starv¬ 
ation  than  of  physical.  Most  of  those  out 
of  work  are  not  jobless  because  lacking  in 
skill.  It  is  either  because  they  will  not  work 
or  that  they  are  prohibited  by  the  unsocial 
acts  of  those  in  control. 

Trade  Teaching  Inefficient. — That  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  including  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  do  not  train  students  to 
compete  successfully  in  the  skilled  trades 
on  first  leaving  school  was  brought  strik¬ 
ingly  to  my  attention  recently  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  in  one  of  our  north  central  metro¬ 
politan  centers.  He  has  general  charge  of 
preparing  the  examination  questions  for  all 
municipal  employees  coming  under  the  civil 
service,  that  is,  all  city  employees  except 
teachers  and  librarians.  He  said  that  those 
who  maintain  that  the  schools  can  prepare 
pupils  to  pass  these  examinations  do  not 
understand  what  they  are  talking  about. 
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The  tests  are  intended  to  demonstrate  fit¬ 
ness  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  work  of 
the  skilled  operative  in  the  trades  and  crafts. 
Only  definite  experience  in  the  occupation 
through  some  sort  of  an  apprenticeship  can 
give  the  knowledge  necessary  to  pass  the 
examinations. 

Danger  of  Too  Early  Choices. — Many  a 
man  has  not  accomplished  in  life  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  capabilities  simply  because  of 
too  early  choice  of  a  vocation.  Many  de¬ 
plore  the  long  period  of  preparation  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  some  other  professions.  This  is 
doubtless  valid  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
professions  but  still  it  is  far  better  to  enter 
upon  the  practice  of  one’s  profession  a  few 
years  late  than  to  enter  upon  it  too  early 
only  to  discover  that  one  has  entered  upon  a 
calling  for  which  he  is  unfitted  and  without 
enthusiasm. 

The  danger,  however,  is  far  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  trades  and  crafts  and  various  un¬ 
skilled  occupations.  Early  entrance  upon 
those  generally  shuts  out  possibilities  of 
understanding  the  many  avenues  of  activity 
and  gives  no  opportunity  for  making  a 
studied  choice.  Those  who  study  for  the 
professions  must  undergo  a  long  period  of 
general  training.  Through  that  they  get 
perspective  so  that  the  ultimate  choice  is 
not  haphazard  and  hurried. 

Childhood  and  Early  Adolescence  are  not 
the  right  biological  periods  for  acquiring  the 
fixed  habits  necessary  in  a  life  vocation. 
Education  should  promote  plasticity,  not 
produce  set  and  crystallization.  Whenever 
any  act  becomes  automatic  it  should  be 
abandoned  and  something  new  be  tried  if 
plasticity  is  to  be  retained.  Of  course, 
there  are  myriads  of  habits  that  should  be 
acquired  during  that  period  but  they  do  not 
pertain  to  the  skill  or  technique  of  a  life  job. 
They  are  habits  and  skills  fundamental  to 
all  of  life’s  activities  such  as  speech,  hand¬ 
writing,  reading,  everyday  behavior,  and  the 
like. 

The  manufacturer  is  very  apt  to  decide 
the  matter  hastily  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  business  interests  alone.  He  wishes  to 


employ  operators  who  know  how  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  mechanical  things  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  This  is,  of  course,  perfectly  wor¬ 
thy.  However,  very  frequently  in  his  short¬ 
sightedness  he  demands  that  the  main  effort 
of  the  public  school  shall  be  directed  toward 
producing  trained  and  skilled  workmen.  He 
often  decries  the  public  schools  if  pupils  do 
not  measure  up  to  this  standard.  He  fails 
to  measure  them  by  any  other  standards. 
Even  granting  that  skill  and  technique  are 
desirable  possessions  for  every  pupil  when 
finally  launched  into  the  world  of  competi¬ 
tion,  when  is  the  appropriate  time  for  their 
acquisition?  One  of  the  most  important 
fruits  of  education  is  to  teach  the  boy  to 
want  to  stay  in  school  as  long  as  possible. 
Will  the  early  learning  of  a  trade  do  this? 
Usually  one  of  the  motives  stimulating  the 
pupil  to  acquire  a  trade  is  the  desire  to  get 
into  a  gainful  occupation.  To  plunge  the 
boy  or  girl  into  gainful  occupations  too  early 
is  to  limit  their  possibilities  of  development. 
Real  education  is  to  awaken  and  unfold 
latent  potentialities.  Skill  means  acquired 
habits  and  fixed  ways  of  acting  and  behav¬ 
ing.  Whenever  a  habit  has  been  fully  de¬ 
veloped  it  tends  toward  fixity  instead  of 
flexibility  of  behavior.  Real  education 
should  promote  plasticity.  Consequently 
from  a  biological  standpoint  education 
should  seek  to  give  the  individual  a  variety 
of  experiences,  only  a  few  of  which  most 
necessary  to  everyday  existence  should  be 
mechanized. 

The  Apprenticeship  System  More  Efficient 
in  Teaching  Trades. — If  trade  efficiency  were 
the  chief  objective  in  the  education  of  early 
adolescents  a  more  effective  way  than  in  the 
ordinary  junior  high  school  could  be  found. 
Wholesale  experience  in  teaching  the  trades 
in  Germany  and  other  European  countries 
should  be  heeded.  In  the  regular  schools 
no  trades  are  taught,  in  fact  not  even 
manual  training  is  included  in  the  curricula. 
In  the  first  place,  none  of  the  pupils  in  the 
secondary  schools  are  destined  to  go  into 
the  trades  and  crafts.  Only  those  who  can¬ 
not  go  further  than  the  common  schools — 
Volkschulen — enter  the  trades.  Even  in 
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the  common  schools  there  is  no  manual  train¬ 
ing  or  trade  teaching.  After  the  pupils  have 
finished  the  common  school  they  enter  into 
apprenticeships  if  they  expect  to  become 
skilled  workers — and  most  of  them  do. 
There  they  are  given  rigorous  training  and 
the  skilled  workers  thus  trained  lead  the 
world  in  their  respective  vocations.  In 
many  cities  continuation  schools  (Fort- 
bildungschulen)  are  maintained  and  ap¬ 
prentices  are  required  to  attend  them  and 
gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  school  arts 
like  arithmetic,  geometry,  geography,  lan¬ 
guage,  that  bear  upon  their  particular  craft 
or  trade.  In  most  places  the  continuation 
schools  are  not  under  the  public  school  board 
but  under  special  municipal  boards. 

It  is  not  here  advocated  that  we  enter 
upon  the  apprenticeship  system.  It  is 
urged  that  the  schools  have  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  mission  than  the  teaching  of  trades. 
The  various  industries  should  provide  spe¬ 
cial  schools  for  their  special  lines.  It  is 
only  in  direct  connection  with  the  trade  or 
craft  that  real  skill  and  mastery  can  be  ac¬ 
quired.  By  this  means  apprentices  would 
be  trained  through  real  life  situations,  the 
equipment  would  be  up  to  date,  and  incen¬ 
tives  for  learning  would  be  constantly  pres¬ 
ent. 

V ocational  Efficiency  Not  the  End. — ^The 
junior  high  school  should  not  seek  to  train 
to  vocational  efficiency.  It  can  and  should 
give  vocational  guidance  but  not  vocational 
training.  The  pupils  should  be  exposed 
to  a  number  of  vocational  subjects  and  ac¬ 
tivities  but  should  not  be  kept  long  at  any 
one  of  them.  As  soon  as  knowledge  of  a 
given  process  has  been  gained  and  some  skill 
acquired  they  should  pass  on  to  other  activ¬ 
ities.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  they  can 
learn  to  know  which  make  an  appeal  and 
in  which  they  have  real  ability. 

A  Voyage  of  Discovery. — The  junior  high 
school  course  should  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  great  fields  of  knowledge  and  human 
activity.  The  period  should  be  essentially 
a  voyage  of  discovery  and  of  self-revelation. 
To  accomplish  those  ends  enough  work 
should  be  prescribed  to  insure  contact  with 


the  main  great  realms  of  learning  includ¬ 
ing  language,  literature,  material  sciences, 
social  sciences,  including  history  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  These  need  not  necessarily  be  set 
out  as  units  of  subject  matter.  The  tend¬ 
ency  now  is  to  try  to  get  away  from  stereo¬ 
typed  subjects  and  to  substitute  centers  of 
activity.  It  is  significant  that  schools  are 
asking  that  college  entrance  units  be  counted 
only  from  the  senior  high  school  units  in 
order  to  allow  the  junior  high  schools  entire 
freedom  from  prescription  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  activities  of  pupils 
in  that  stage  of  the  school  organization.  A 
recent  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  entitled  The  Effect  of  the  Junior  High 
School  upon  College  Entrance  Requirements^ 
August  II,  1926,  states  that  “The  claim  is 
made  by  schoolmen  Interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  junior  high  school,  that 
present  college  entrance  requirements  re¬ 
strict  the  junior  high  school  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  unified  completion  programs.” 

Measure  of  Success. — The  success  of  the 
junior  high  school  should  not  be  judged  by 
the  numbers  it  sweeps  into  the  industries. 
To  a  certain  extent  its  success  will  be  in¬ 
versely  proportional  to  the  number  who  go 
immediately  into  the  industries.  The  larger 
the  number  who  continue  in  the  senior  high 
school  the  greater  the  success  of  the  junior 
high  school.  This  means  that  those  who 
have  gained' a  headway  of  Interest  through 
the  junior  high  school  will  desire  to  continue 
in  the  next  stage  beyond.  The  success  of 
the  senior  high  school  likewise  will  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  number  who  are  kept  out  of  the 
industries  for  the  time  being  and  who  go  on 
to  college.  Finally  the  success  of  the  junior 
high  school  will  be  determined  not  by  the 
number  of  vocationally  prepared  operatives 
it  sends  into  the  Industries  but  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  socially  minded  potential  citizens  it 
has  given  back  to  the  state. 

Vocational  guidance  and  training  must 
not  overlook  the  psychological  aspect.  The 
development  of  an  attitude  toward  life,  its 
problems,  rights,  and  duties  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  skill  or  handicraft  and  infi¬ 
nitely  harder  to  develop. 


PRESTIGE,  LOYALTY,  POPULARITY,  AND  OTHER  ACCOMPANI¬ 
MENTS  OF  LEADERSHIP 

Harry  S.  Ganders 


[Our  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Cincinnati,  who  in  the  October  number  of  this  Review 
opened  a  discussion  of  the  essentials  of  managing  men  and  women,  here  returns  to  it.  He  goes  far 
beyond  the  pure  practicality  of  Machiavelli  apd  warms  a  natural  interest  into  enthusiasm  for  the  kind 
of  leadership  the  advocates  of  education  stand  for.  He  finds  types  in  men  you  know.]  / 


SINCE  the  leader’s  word  must  carry 
great  weight,  prestige  is  a  necessity. 
Leaders  do  not  gain  prestige  by  they 
themselves  telling  about  their  great  deeds. 
This  is  much  more  effectively  achieved  by 
being  such  a  success  in  the  eyes  of  asso¬ 
ciates  that  their  joy  comes  in  telling  others 
of  their  leader’s  good  points.  The  leader 
who  brags  about  himself  is  an  acknowledged 
egotist.  The  public  is  negatively  impressed 
and  what’s  worse,  associates  rapidly  lose 
any  taste  for  supporting  him.  The  evil  ef¬ 
fects  upon  an  organization  of  such  leader¬ 
ship  is  only  too  well  known. 

Successful  leaders  gain  prestige  even  in 
rendering  obverse  decisions.  Subordinates 
respect  leaders  who  under  appropriate  cir¬ 
cumstances  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  them,  to 
their  face,  what  they  can  and  can  not  do. 
An  incident  comes  to  mind  of  a  principal, 
who  called  his  entire  faculty  together, 
placed  himself  in  the  chair,  and  listened  to 
several  pre-arranged  speeches  before  even 
under  such  favorable  circumstances  he 
could  summon  sufficient  courage  to  tell  one 
of  the  teachers  that  she  was  hereafter  to  dis¬ 
continue  a  certain  undesirable  practice. 
This  principal  not  only  lowered  his  prestige 
with  the  teacher  censured  but  with  others 
present. 

Loyalty  is  essential  to  prestige.  It  must 
be  developed  not  only  to  the  leader  but  to 
the  entire  organization  and  it  is  best  taught 
by  example.  The  leader  who  at  every  op¬ 
portunity  shows  his  loyalty  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  will  find  subordinates  becoming  more 
and  more  loyal  to  him.  Any  criticism  of 


higher  authority  spoils  the  morale  of  your 
own  group.  A  leader  who  voices  criticisms  of 
higher  authority  in  the  presence  of  subor¬ 
dinates  destroys  loyalty  to  himself.  Loy¬ 
alty  requires  efficiency  in  the  leader.  Fol¬ 
lowers  become  critical,  and  disgusted  with  a 
leader  who  wastes  their  time  and  effort  or 
one  who  hesitates  on  making  decisions. 
Loyalty  can  not  be  expected  of  individuals 
whose  suggestions  are  ignored.  An  open 
door  should  always  be  maintained  for  all 
members  of  the  organization.  Other  bene¬ 
fits  are  also  thus  realized.  Accept  sugges¬ 
tions  where  possible  and  always  give  due 
credit.  If  not  accepted  the  one  offering  the 
suggestion  should  be  informed  of  the  reason. 

Popularity  which  also  is  a  necessity  is 
not  won  by  easy-going  methods,  overlook¬ 
ing  faults  and  neglects,  playing  favorites, 
sympathizing  with  those  disgruntled,  etc. 
Only  temporary  popularity  can  thus  be 
established.  Ultimately  it  results  in  dis¬ 
respect.  Such  popularity  is  cheap  and  fails 
the  leader  at  the  first  test.  What  makes  for 
true  popularity  is  founded  on  admiration  for 
real  ability,  confidence  in  fairness  and  jus¬ 
tice,  courage  and  strength  of  character.  It 
is  gained  by  holding  everyone  to  a  strict 
performance  of  assigned  tasks,  by  recogni¬ 
tion  of  exceptional  merit,  being  aware  of 
delinquencies,  and  by  showing  a  sincere 
personal  interest  in  followers  as  individuals. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  fair  and  just 
dealings  build  up  prestige.  Unfairness  can 
usually  be  avoided  if  time  is  taken  to  con¬ 
sider  each  case  on  its  OWN  merits  and  both 
sides  given  a  hearing.  A  good  decision  will 
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lead  to  the  development  of  both  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  group.  Necessity  for  a  de¬ 
cision  is  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  pres¬ 
tige. 

Thus  far  fundamental  principles  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  any  organization  have  been  shown  to 
involve  adequate  prograsning,  wise  delega¬ 
tion  of  authority  and  the  holding  of  sub¬ 
ordinates  definitely  responsible,  by  teaching 
followership  through  the  application  of  sat- 
isfiers  and  annoyers  in  accordance  with  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  life,  and  finally  how  prestige 
so  essential  to  leadership  is  enhanced  by 
letting  OTHERS  praise,  by  making  deci¬ 
sions  fearlessly,  by  building  up  loyalty,  and 
earned  popularity. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  LEADER 

No  one  possesses  all  the  qualities,  abili¬ 
ties  and  attributes  that  characterize  a  lea¬ 
der;  nor  does  anyone  possess  even  a  few  to 
the  same  degree.  The  potential  leader  will 
therefore  do  well  to  cultivate  those  which  he 
already  possesses.  He  must,  however,  be 
warned  against  the  development  of  the  one 
to  the  total  disregard  of  others,  as  no  one 
principle  in  life  can  be  applied  in  disregard 
of  all  others;  likewise,  no  single  attribute 
makes  for  success  in  leadership. 

Of  course  the  leader  must  exercise  self- 
control,  be  fair  and  impartial.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  he  should  himself  make 
good,  rather  than  make  excuses  and  that 
his  word  should  be  his  bond.  He  must  be 
energetic  and  enthusiastic.  This  requires 
good  health  usually  maintained  through  a 
strict  regime  of  eating,  exercising,  resting, 
and  sleep.  Physical  stature,  age  and  ex¬ 
perience  are  assets  but  not  essential.  Super¬ 
ior  knowledge  and  moral  qualities  determine 
fitness  for  leadership.  “It  is  not  size  or 
age  of  the  body  but  what  emanates  from  the 
soul  within  it,  that  makes  leaders  of  men.” 
TACT  is  essential  but  this  should  not  fur¬ 
nish  an  excuse  for  insincerity  and  lack  of 
frankness.  In  the  long  run  honest  sincerity 
and  frankness  are  worthy.  To  attack  op¬ 
ponents  in  their  absence,  or  take  unmerited 
credit  to  oneself  is  being  deceitful  and  evi¬ 


dences  serious  weaknesses  in  the  leader.  To 
be  genuine  is  winning.  To  attempt  to  fool 
associates  is  foolish. 

A  leader  should  be  positive  and  decisive. 
This  is  not  necessarily  contrary  to  open- 
mindedness.  It  means  that  decisions  and 
opinions  should  be  stated  in  a  revokable 
manner,  and  that  leaders  should  know  what 
they  are  FOR  and  not  just  merely  what 
they  are  AGAINST.  Positiveness  and  de¬ 
cisiveness  result  from  thinking  done  before 
rather  than  after  speaking.  The  leader 
who  always  agrees  with  whoever  has  seen 
him  last  is  neither  genuine,  decisive,  nor 
positive. 

Apparently  there  is  a  certain  dignity 
which  followers  insist  in  finding  in  their 
leaders.  Some  writers  think  it  instinctive. 
It  is  not  stiffness  nor  haughtiness  and 
certainly  not  artificiality.  It  is  that  dignity 
which  comes  from  earnestness,  sincerity  and 
naturalness.  Members  of  a  group  like  to 
find  their  leader  orderly,  not  fussy  and  not 
blustry.  They  like  to  know  that  he  is  fear¬ 
less,  never  afraid  of  trouble,  and  relishing 
difficult  tasks.  They  then  feel  that,  in  any 
emergency,  their  interests  will  be  cham¬ 
pioned. 

The  leader  must  be  likable,  pleasant  and 
friendly.  To  be  all  this  he  must  conquer 
worry,  which  is  usually  caused  by  ill  health 
or  unpreparedness  for  the  task  ahead.  To 
be  likable  he  must  be  human.  Unpleasant 
inflections  of  the  voice  which  bring  charges 
of  sarcasm  should  be  studiously  avoided. 
Mirth  at  a  common  cause  often  results  in  an 
understanding  and  mental  cohesion  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  in  any  other  way.  Many  a 
problem  can  be  solved  by  laughing  at  it. 
However,  the  manner  and  intent  must  be 
kindly  so  that  offense  may  not  be  taken. 
Satire  makes  enemies,  as  surely  as  sarcasm 
arouses  opposition  and  dislike. 

Finally  and  above  all  is  that  attribute 
characterized  by  Dean  J.  E.  Russell  of 
Teachers  College  as  “Sympathetic  Imagi¬ 
nation.”  Dean  Russell  who  has  probably 
done  more  than  anyone  else  to  raise  teach¬ 
ing  from  an  underpaid,  undertrained  job 
says  “sympathetic  imagination”  is  by  far  the 
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most  important  characteristic  to  seek  in 
selecting  potential  leaders.  He  defines  it 
as  the  ability  to  put  oneself  in  the  other  per¬ 
son’s  place.  Indications  of  this  ability, 
Dean  Russell  says,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
way  a  letter  is  written,  in  dress,  voice,  choice 
of  words,  orderliness,  cleanliness,  etc.  In 
interviewing  prospective  candidates  for  posi¬ 
tions  the  secret  seems  to  be  to  note  if  the 
individual  so  comports  himself  that  nothing 
he  does  or  says  detracts  attention  from  him¬ 
self.  If  attention  is  detracted  from  himself 
and  his  purposes  to  some  relatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  detail  of  manner,  speech  or  dress  he 
lacks  this  quality.  Whether  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  principle  has  resulted  in  success 
for  Dean  Russell,  can  best  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  he  chose  for  positions  on  his 
faculty,  long  before  their  unusual  powers  had 
been  tried,  the  following  men  and  women 
whose  names  have  become  internationally 
famous: 

Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike,  who  is  creating  mod¬ 
ern  education  psychology;  Dr.  John  Dewey, 
foremost  American  philosopher;  Dr.  George 
Strayer,  who  is  making  a  science  of  school 
administration;  Dr.  Paul  Monroe,  who,  as 
head  of  the  International  Institute,  is  now 
an  educational  ambassador  to  all  foreign 
lands;  Professor  Patty  Hill,  of  nursery  and 
experimental  school  fame;  Dr.  David  Sned- 
den  and  others.  These  he  chose  because  he 
saw  in  them  the  quality  he  calls  “Sympa¬ 
thetic  Imagination.” 

This  characteristic  is  already  manifest  in 
small  children.  In  a  sense  it  constitutes  a 
test  of  future  greatness.  Ask  two  8-year- 
old  boys  you  meet  on  the  street,  the  direc¬ 
tion  to  your  destination.  One  will  say  “I 
don’t  know,”  the  second  boy,  the  one  who 
possesses  the  type  of  imagination  which 
projects  himself  into  your  problem,  says: 
“I  don’t  know,  I  am  just  visiting  here.  I 
saw  a  policeman  around  the  corner.” 

Another  illustration:  Telephone  a  depart¬ 
ment  or  bureau  at  the  city  hall.  Request 
certain  information.  One  young  man  an¬ 
swering  will  say,  “  Sorry  our  department  does 
not  handle  this.”  Another  will  say,  “You 
should  call  Mr.  Smith  in  Department  ‘X,’ 


hold  the  line.  I’ll  connect  you,”  and  then  note 
how  it  is  done.  This  individual  does  not 
simply  say,  “Connect  this  party  with  Mr. 
Smith,”  but  first  asks,  “Is  Mr.  Smith’s  ex¬ 
change  open?”  Then,  “Please  connect  this 
party  with  Mr.  Smith.”  The  young  man 
making  the  second  reply  is  recognizable  as 
a  potential  leader,  even  by  telephone! 

Register  the  first  time  for  work  at  one 
college.  The  registrar  or  his  assistant  not 
only  answers  your  questions  but  suggests 
that  this  would  be  an  appropriate  time  to 
attend  to  this  and  that.  Suggestions  are 
offered  beyond  what  you  yourself  had 
thought  of  asking.  At  another  college  you 
stand  in  line  for  hours,  out  of  doors,  in  a 
blazing  sun  or  driving  rain,  and  when  you 
reach  the  “window”  you  are  told,  “Your 
card  is  the  wrong  color,  for  undergraduates.” 

Finally,  a  leader  can  afford  to  suffer  but 
few  reverses.  The  prestige  of  leadership 
diminishes  perceptibly  with  but  minor  un¬ 
successful  attempts.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
when  President  of  Harvard,  built  up  the 
reputation  of  never  being  defeated.  Of 
course  he  experienced  reverses  but  he  usu¬ 
ally  turned  these  into  victory  by  giving  the 
impression  that  he  had  abandoned  the  field. 
When  least  expected  and  often  after  his  op¬ 
ponents  had  withdrawn  their  forces.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  would  strike  with  such  precision 
and  power  that  the  salient  was  carried  be¬ 
fore  the  opposition  had  time  to  realign  their 
forces  or  even  bring  them  onto  the  field. 
Needless  to  say  every  such  victory  caught 
the  imagination  of  his  followers  and  rees¬ 
tablished  his  prestige  as  nothing  else  would. 
Such  was  the  building  material  for  the  man 
who  made  himself  dean  of  American  Col¬ 
lege  Presidents.  J.  E.  Russell,  previously 
referred  to,  in  more  than  25  years  as  dean  of 
the  world’s  greatest  teachers’  college,  it  is 
said,  never  experienced  even  a  divided  vote 
of  his  faculty.  He  waited  until  each  mem¬ 
ber  could  see  the  validity  of  the  program 
before  allowing  it  to  come  to  a  vote.  Such 
success  is  apparently  an  essential  charac¬ 
teristic. 

An  individual  possessed  of  the  above  at¬ 
tributes,  who  develops  a  program  and 
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policy,  who  can  discover  new  fields  of 
opportunity  and  can  select  men  and  women 
to  realize  upon  them,  is  a  leader  of  men. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITIES,  COSTS,  AND  REWARDS 
OF  LEADERSHIP 

What  are  the  specific  responsibilities  of 
leadership.?  Only  two  can  here  be  con¬ 
sidered:  the  leader’s  major  responsibility  is 
to  treat  each  man  as  an  end  in  himself,  not 
as  a  means  merely;  and  the  second  respon¬ 
sibility  is  of  protecting  his  organization 
against  its  opponents. 

Years  ago  the  world  famous  philosopher 
Emanuel  Kant  stated  this  first  responsi¬ 
bility  namely:  It  is  the  prime  duty  of  any 
leader  to  see  that  individuals  subordinated 
to  him  are  not  used  merely  as  a  means  to 
their  leader’s  or  their  institution’s  good  but 
that  each  man  has  the  right  to  be  used  also 
as  an  end  in  himself.  Some  social,  economic 
and  even  educational  institutions  utilize 
men  solely  to  their  own  purposes.  Animals 
can  and  are  thus  used  but  as  surely  as  ani¬ 
mals  would  object  to  their  fattening  did 
they  know  it  was  for  slaughter,  as  surely  do 
men  object  to  being  used  merely  as  means  to 
some  other’s  end.  He  who  would  lead  must 
make  doubly  sure,  above  all  else,  that  fol¬ 
lowers  know  and  accept  his  purposes  as  their 
own.  That  the  purposes  of  the  group  are 
the  purposes  of  each  individual.  It  is  only 
then  that  subordinates  can  put  themselves 
into  their  work,  that  they  can  realize  them¬ 
selves  and  that  the  organization  exists  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

The  second  major  responsibility,  that  of 
protecting  members  of  the  organization 
against  opposing  forces  requires  that  lead¬ 
ers  possess  knowledge  and  power  of  a  so- 
called  political  nature.  He  owes  it  to  his 
group  to  divine  motives  of  the  opposition; 
give  opponents  issues  upon  which  they  will 
be  divided.  Know  when  and  how  to  start 
a  back-fire,  a  smoke  screen  or  make  a  feint. 


How  to  sound  out  the  opposition  to  learn 
what  their  weak  points  are.  How  to  get  in 
control  in  an  advisory  way  of  organizations 
that  should  be  allied  rather  than  in  opposi¬ 
tion;  in  short  out-think  and  out-manoeuver 
the  opponents. 

All  these  requisites  to  effective  leadership 
suggest  the  “Costs  of  Leadership.”  It  is 
burdensome.  The  leader  must  pay  the  price 
of  unremitting  toil.  He  works  while  others 
rest.  He  is  a  lone  wolf.  The  game  is  best 
played  that  way.  INTIMATE  associates 
complicate  and  hamper  more  than  they  help. 
He  therefore  pays  the  heavy  toll  of  personal 
and  professional  lonesomeness. 

Because  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  he  bears 
the  burden  of  criticisms  aimed  by  foes 
against  the  entire  organization.  Because  in 
the  very  nature  of  organization,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  personnel  of  from  two  to  millions, 
he  bears  the  brunt  of  thousands  of  mis¬ 
takes.  Leadership  can  not  be  divorced 
from  service.  Service  not  only  through  the 
organization  of  which  the  leader  is  a  part, 
but  personal  service  of  the  most  intimate 
and  difficult  kind,  ministered  to  members  of 
the  self-same  organization.  These  are  only 
suggestive  of  the  total  costs. 

Fortunately  leadership  has  its  rewards. 
First  there  is  the  satisfaction  that  comes  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  self;  the  extension 
of  the  personal  influence  which  we  noted  at 
the  outset  is  what  draws  individuals  into 
this  service.  Social  approval  is  a  part  of 
the  rewards.  That  many  potential  failures 
have  succeeded  in  life,  that  many  have 
been  happier  in  their  employment  due  to 
the  leader’s  adherence  to  basic  human 
principles  is  no  small  reward  indeed.  But 
probably  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  all 
is  realized  in  terms  of  life’s  greatest 
values,  namely;  in  utter  self-forgetfulness 
enjoyed  to  the  full.  Leadership  demands 
constant  thoughtfulness  of  others  and  there¬ 
in  the  true  leader  finds  his  greatest  recom¬ 
pense. 


THE  “LIFE”  WAY  IN  PENMANSHIP 

F.  F.  Gaither 


[An  old  tale  of  Tabriz!  relates  how  the  minions  of  Genghis  Kahn  who  were  commanded  to  bring 
an  elephant  into  the  royal  courtyard  were  at  a  great  labor  to  lift  the  beast  upon  a  wheeled  platform 
so  as  to  drag  him  in.  But  Mulla  Mobad,  the  wise  man,  said,  “let  me  converse  with  his elephantship.” 
After  the  exchange  of  a  few  words  Mulla  Mobad  announced  that  the  great  pachyderm  really  wanted  to 
go  into  the  court.  Whereupon  all  stood  aside  and  the  elephant  marched  grandly  in.  Mr.  Gaither, 
who  is  principal  of  the  high  school  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  gives  here  an  experience  with  pen¬ 
manship.  The  narration  is  saturated  with  common  sense.] 


NO  EKDUBT  the  majority  of  the  readers 
can  recall  the  way  they,  as  pupils, 
were  taught  penmanship.  More 
than  likely  they  followed  a  procedure  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  the  teacher  gave  all  the  di¬ 
rections,  asked  and  answered  most  of  the 
questions,  while  they,  as  pupils,  merely  fol¬ 
lowed  instructions.  The  pupils  were  told 
to  sit  erect,  have  feet  squarely  on  the  floor, 
body  about  six  inches  from  the  table,  hold  the 
pen  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  to  let  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers  rest  on  the  table, 
serving  as  a  slide.  The  pupils  were  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  to  use  muscular  move¬ 
ment.  Penmanship  was  something  every¬ 
body  was  supposed  to  know  and  need,  but 
no  one  was  supposed  to  discuss  it,  except 
the  teacher.  She  did  not  discuss  it,  but 
merely  gave  direction  for  practice.  The 
practice  she  hoped  would  carry  over  into 
work  outside  the  class  period  and  become 
part  of  our  lives,  but  alas,  this  pigeon  hole 
way  of  teaching  penmanship  seldom  got  be¬ 
yond  the  bell  that  dismissed  the  class. 

The  constant  practice  of  provided  copy 
material,  of  the  ovals,  push  and  pull,  fans, 
airplanes  and  what  not,  shown  in  copy  books 
is  not  the  normal  way,  the  “Life”  way,  of 
learning  and  retaining  functioning  penman¬ 
ship.  This  drill  on  copy,  ovals,  push  and 
pull,  etc.,  is  needed,  yes,  but  before  we  suc¬ 
ceed  in  teaching  functioning  penmanship, 
and  by  functioning  penmanship  is  meant 
penmanship  that  the  child  will  use  outside 
of  the  penmanship  class,  penmanship  that  is 
legible,  uniform  and  neat,  we  must  go  back 


of  this  practice  period  and  get  the  child  to 
see  a  real  need  for  penmanship.  Make  this 
practice  on  ovals,  push  and  pull,  etc.,  secon¬ 
dary  rather  than  primary.  That  is  guide 
the  child  so  he  will  realize  that  in  order  to 
write  a  good  book  report  he  must  write  uni¬ 
formly.  Lead  the  child  to  see  from  his  ac¬ 
tual  class  written  work  where  his  weakness  is 
and  then  provide  guidance  so  he  may  over¬ 
come  this  weakness  by  means  of  this  prac¬ 
tice. 

Referring  back  to  the  expression,  “Life” 
way,  of  doing  things,  what  do  we  mean  by, 
“Life”  way,  especially  as  it  has  to  do  with 
the  teaching  of  penmanship? 

Let’s  see,  perhaps  the  children  of  the 
seventh  grade  can  help  us  a  bit  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  After  explaining  to  the  seventh 
grade  the  desirability  of  good  penmanship 
the  children  were  asked,  “How  would  you 
like  to  study  penmanship?”  Elizabeth  said, 
“Well,  I  don’t  know  but  one  way  and  that 
is  push  and  pull  exercises,  but  I  don’t  like 
that.”  Martha  told  the  class  that  all  of 
her  instruction  had  been  to  copy  exercises 
in  the  book  but  somehow  they  did  not  help 
much  because  she  never  had  to  use  the  ex¬ 
ercises  after  she  left  class.  Ida  said  she  had 
never  thought  of  any  way  to  learn  penman¬ 
ship  because  her  teacher  had  always  told  her 
what  to  do.  Mildred  said  she  knew  she 
needed  to  improve  her  writing  but,  some¬ 
how,  “just  practice  exercises”  didn’t  seem 
to  do  much  good.  Jane  said  she  would  like 
to  write  better  but  did  wish  we  might  do 
something  besides  “push  and  pull”  and  copy 
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exercises  all  the  time.  Others  in  the  room 
expressed  themselves  in  like  manner  and 
before  we  knew  it  the  period  was  over  and 
no  one  had  done  any  writing.  Before  dis¬ 
missing  the  class,  the  teacher  asked  the  class 
to  prepare  suggestions  to  present  in  class  the 
next  day. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  class  the  tea¬ 
cher  asked  for  any  suggestions  they  might 
have.  Agnes  remarked  that  her  daddy  said, 
“It  looked  to  him  like  writing  book  reports 
during  the  penmanship  period  would  help,’* 
but,  “I  don’t  know  whether  you  will  let  us 
do  that  or  not,”  Mildred  said,  “I  asked 
mother  and  we  decided  we  should  have 
something  to  measure  our  work  by.”  Jane 
explained  the  bodily  position  and  material 
needed,  adding,  “We  need  lots  of  practice 
but  I  think  it  would  be  more  interesting  if 
we  could  practice  on  material  we  select 
sometimes.”  Amy  said,  “It  seems  to  me 
we  could  spend  part  of  our  time  on  practice 
material  and  part  of  our  time  on  other  ma¬ 
terial  and  improve  our  writing.”  Helen 
agreed  with  Amy  and  added,  “I  think 
writing  some  of  our  own  notes  would  be  a 
better  way  of  finding  our  mistakes  than 
putting  in  all  our  time  on  practice.” 

The  teacher  suggested  at  this  point  that 
by  following  Helen’s  suggestion  we  would 
know  better  our  specific  weaknesses  and 
could  plan  better  to  overcome  these  weak¬ 
nesses. 

Jim  wanted  to  know  how  the  class  could 
measure  their  penmanship  to  carry  out 
Mildred’s  suggestion. 

The  teacher  explained  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  secure  a  penmanship  scale  for 
this  purpose.  The  class  became  very  much 
interested  and  wanted  to  know  if  they  might 
use  it  when  they  began  writing.  They  were 
assured  they  might. 

This  discussion  ended  when  Jack  said,  “I 
think  we  are  all  beginning  to  see  the  need 
of  penmanship,  I  suggest  we  work  out  a 
plan  to  make  use  of  this  scale  the  teacher 
has  promised  and  also  our  other  class  ma¬ 
terial.” 

This  suggestion  met  with  the  hearty  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  class.  As  it  was  near  the 


close  of  the  period  the  children  were  told 
to  prepare  plans  for  suggestion  at  the  next 
class  period. 

When  the  group  assembled  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  work  out  their  plan  Martha  said,  “I 
think  Jane  should  tell  us  how  to  sit  and 
what  materials  to  bring  for  she  did  that  so 
well  yesterday.”  Jane  was  called  upon  to 
give  this  instruction. 

“I  find  I  can  do  better  when  I  sit  up 
straight,  just  natural  and  comfortable,”  ex¬ 
plained  Jane,  “and  keep  my  feet  on  the  floor 
and  have  a  table  low  enough  to  get  both  arms 
on  it.  You  do  all  correspondence  with  ink 
and  for  that  reason  you  should  practice  with 
pen  and  ink,  using  a  fine  point  pen  and  blue 
or  black  ink.  You  should  have  the  table 
about  6  inches  from  the  body  and  hold  the 
paper  with  the  left  hand.  Let  your  right 
hand  move  easily  across  the  paper  from 
left  to  right.” 

Elizabeth  suggested  that  since  the  teacher 
knew  about  the  scale,  charts,  and  copy  ma¬ 
terial,  it  would  be  all  right  for  him  to  get 
these.  The  teacher  agreed  to  furnish  these 
supplies. 

Helen  wanted  to  suggest  some  material 
for  practice  purposes  and  when  given  per¬ 
mission  to  do  so  she  suggested  book  reports, 
science  notes,  home  economic  notes,  and  let¬ 
ters. 

Susie  wanted  to  know  if  the  teacher  would 
let  the  class  practice  on  these.  The  class 
showed  much  satisfaction  when  told  they 
might  do  this  provided  their  penmanship 
measured  up  to  the  standards  of  the  scale 
and  they  showed  improvement  from  time 
to  time. 

At  this  point  Jim  suggested  that  it 
seemed  to  him  they  had  about  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  they  needed.  He  thought  the  first 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  measure  their  pen¬ 
manship,  but  he  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
next  and  would  like  to  have  the  teacher  sug¬ 
gest  the  next  step. 

The  teacher  pointed  out  that  after  mea¬ 
suring  their  specimen  they  might  make  a 
list  of  their  weaknesses.  He  also  suggested 
they  should  carefully  compare  their  weak¬ 
nesses  with  correct  forms,  then  practice  to 
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overcome  the  weaknesses.  He  suggested 
further  that  after  they  had  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  weaknesses  listed  in  the  first 
instance  they  might  continue  writing  their 
original  notes.  He  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  well  to  compare  the  writing  with  the  scale 
frequently.  The  point  was  stressed  that 
as  weaknesses  were  revealed  by  this  com¬ 
parison  they  should  make  immediate  use  of 
their  practice  exercises  to  overcome  that 
weakness.  He  explained  that  it  would  be 
well  to  continue  this  procedure  until  all  of 
their  writing  was  legible,  uniform  and  graded 
the  same. 

This  seemed  a  good  suggestion  to  the 
children  and  they  agreed  to  follow  it. 

Thus  at  the  close  of  the  third  day  the 
children  had  worked  out  a  plan  they  under¬ 
stood,  one  they  could  follow  and  one  possess¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  bringing  much  fruit. 
They  had  asked  innumerable  questions,  dis¬ 
cussed  all  issues  in  a  business-like  way,  and 
were  eager  to  put  their  plan  to  a  test. 

Their  completed  plan  read, 

1.  Write  a  specimen. 

2.  Rank  it  by  the  scale. 

3.  List  errors. 

4.  Use  practice  exercises  and  copy  books 
to  overcome  errors. 

5.  Follow  this  procedure  until  our  pen¬ 
manship  is  readable,  uniform  and  grades 
with  the  best  on  the  scale. 

The  next  morning  the  children  were  in 
the  room  ahead  of  the  teacher.  Each  child 
had  the  material  called  for  in  the  plan, 
notes,  book  reports,  letters,  etc.,  and  was 
ready  to  begin  work. 

Each  child  was  told  to  take  the  material 
she  had  brought  and  copy  six  or  eight  lines 
from  it.  When  she  had  finished  she  was  to 
grade  her  own  writing  by  the  Ayers  Hand¬ 
writing  Scale,  which  the  teacher  had  pro¬ 
vided  and  explained  to  the  children. 

Every  youngster  went  about  his  writing 
with  a  determination  to  do  his  best.  When 
all  had  finished  and  graded  their  papers  they 
found  they  graded  between  35  and  40. 

“I  see  I  need  practice  on  capitals,”  said 
Elizabeth,  “I  leave  so  much  open  space.” 
“I  don’t  write  even,”  said  Ida.  “My  M’s 


look  like  W’s,”  said  Martha,  and  “I  forget 
to  run  my  f’s,  p’s,  q’s  and  letters  like  those 
below  the  line,”  said  Agnes.  “Mine  is  too 
flat,”  said  Jack,  and  “Mine  is  backward,” 
added  Susie. 

Each  child  was  provided  with  a  Zaner 
Method  Writing  copy  book,  containing  all 
kinds  of  exercises,  capital  letters,  small  let¬ 
ters,  copy  material,  etc.,  necessary  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  overcoming  these  errors.  They 
were  given  instructions  and  guidance  in  the 
practice  of  this  material  in  order  to  over¬ 
come  their  individual  weaknesses. 

Each  time  a  book  report,  set  of  notes,  or 
letter  was  finished  it  was  carefully  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Ayers  Scale.  The  children 
eagerly  looked  for  improvement.  When  the 
Scale  revealed  errors  of  any  nature,  the  er¬ 
rors  were  listed  on  paper  and  the  children 
took  up  their  practice  books,  push  and  pull 
exercises,  ovals,  etc.,  and  worked  diligently 
to  overcome  the  errors. 

The  following  is  indicative  of  lists  of  er¬ 
rors  made  by  the  children: 

1.  Letters  too  flat. 

2.  Write  too  heavy. 

3.  Writing  slants  backward. 

4.  Need  practice  in  capitals. 

5.  Extend  z’s,  y’s,  g’s,  etc.  below  line 
more. 

6.  I’s  h’s,  t’s,  b’s,  etc.,  too  low. 

They  not  only  did  this  at  school  but 

worked  at  home  also,  which  was  not  required 
of  them.  This  type  of  work  continued  for 
four  weeks.  Elizabeth  remarked  one  morn¬ 
ing  after  finishing  her  science  notes  that  her 
work  graded  85.  “Just  what  I’ve  been 
thinking  about  mine,”  came  in  a  chorus 
from  the  class.  Upon  close  examination 
it  was  found  that  every  child  had  improved 
his  writing  until  it  graded  between  80  and 
90- 

“My,  I  think  this  has  been  so  interesting 
and  I’ve  hardly  realized  I  was  practicing 
penmanship,”  said  Ida.  “Mother  thinks 
I’ve  done  well,”  remarked  Martha.  “I 
don’t  mind  this  kind  of  penmanship  at  all, 
it’s  fun,”  said  Agnes.  “Our  English 
teacher  said  all  of  our  book  reports  were 
much  easier  to  read  now,”  put  in  Susie. 
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“Aunt  Mary  said  my  last  letter  looked 
mighty  nice,”  added  Mildred.  “Daddy 
liked  my  writing  so  well  he  let  me  write  an 
order  for  him,”  continued  Helen. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  mean  by  the  “Life” 
way  of  doing  things.  That  is,  from  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  hand,  guiding  the  child  to  discover 
for  himself  the  need  for  a  thing.  After  he 
has  discovered  that  need,  help  him  make  a 
plan  for  mastering  that  need.  A  plan  that 
fits  his  need,  and  not  “try  to  fit  his  need 
to  a  plan”;  let  him  follow  his  plan.  Then 
his  learning  will  be  functioning.  He  will 


have  learned  “on  the  job.”  Let  his  learn¬ 
ing  function  “now.”  Then  if  we  believe 
“the  best  guarantee  of  efficiency  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  efficiency  now,”  we  will  not  need  to 
worry  for  fear  the  child’s  learning  will  not 
function  in  an  actual  situation  when  he 
leaves  school.  He  will  have  been  practic¬ 
ing  in  an  actual  situation  all  along.  His 
practice  will  have  been  functioning  all  the 
while.  His  work  will  be  a  continuation  of 
what  he  has  been  doing  while  learning,  be¬ 
cause  this  work  was  living  a  normal  life 
just  as  he  will  live  when  school  days  are  over. 


YOUTH  IN  THE  WORLD’S  NEWS 

Marion  G.  Gallotte 

[Here  is  a  statistical  study  of  intense  interest.  Miss  Gallotte  selected  two  newspapers,  one  of  a 
medium-sized  city,  the  Worcester  Telegram;  the  other,  the  metropolitan  New  York  Times.  She  studied 
every  item  regarding  youth:  anyone  aged  from  twelve  to  twenty-four.  Idealism,  vice,  heroism,  care¬ 
lessness,  ambition,  comments  of  the  wise,  all  follow  here,  corrective  or  confirmatory  of  the  generaliza¬ 
tions  you  have  been  making  on  the  young.  Miss  Gallotte  is  Supervisor  of  Apprentices,  State  Normal 
School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts.] 


Youth  is  the  world’s  greatest  going 
concern.”  Never  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  has  youth  been  so 
prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
We  hear  him  and  his  actions  discussed  by 
pulpit,  press,  and  orator.  “Not  since  the 
days  of  George  Washington  and  compatri¬ 
ots  has  youth  occupied  such  positions  of 
responsibility  and  influence.”  Never  was 
the  world  so  troubled  about  the  delinquencies 
of  youth. 

The  following  letter  written  by  a  young 
collegian  places  the  responsibility  not  on 
the  elders’  examples  only,  but  on  too  much 
publicity.  It  appeared  in  the  New  York 
TimeSf  February  14,  1926. 

TOO  FLAMING  YOUTH 

“Turn  oflF  the  spotlight  and  stop  impress¬ 
ing  us  with  our  unique  and  wonderful  orig¬ 
inality.  In  editorial  and  book  you  dilate 
on  our  problem.  Naturally  we  are  inter¬ 
ested.  It  is  unusual  to  be  a  problem,  and 


let  us  be  unusual  by  all  means.  We  are 
willing  to  take  the  blame,  credit,  and  pub¬ 
licity  together.  If  we  are  modern,  if  we  can 
be  original,  if  we  can  set  up  new  gods,  that 
is  enough.  We  are  succeeding  admirably. 
You  tell  us  so,  therefore  it  must  be  true, 
for  you  ought  to  know.” 

Someone  has  said,  “Show  me  what  a  man 
reads,  and  I  can  tell  you  what  kind  of  man 
he  is.”  That  most  youths  read  the  news¬ 
paper,  more  or  less,  goes  without  saying.  As 
to  what  parts  he  reads,  what  aspects  of 
man’s  complex  life  he  finds,  and  what  ef¬ 
fects  his  findings  have  upon  his  unfolding, 
emotional,  thinking  being  are  not  easily 
proven.  How  is  youth  impressed  by  what 
he  reads?  One  reads  of  a  brave,  noble,  or 
self-sacrificing  deed,  and  one  is  filled  with 
a  desire  to  do  likewise.  The  thoughts  and 
actions  prompted  by  such  a  deed  are  high 
and  noble.  When  one  constantly  reads  of 
scandal,  crime,  and  runaways,  what  is  the 
reaction?  Surely  it  cannot  be  of  a  high 
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order.  Youths  of  today  are  the  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow.  Therefore,  are  the 
reports  of  the  press  influencing  this  oncom¬ 
ing  generation  for  good  or  evil  ? 

Public  opinion  of  youth  is  based  (i)  on 
the  actions  of  the  comparatively  few  youths 
who  come  under  one’s  personal  observation, 
(2)  on  what  one  hears  about  these  same 
youths,  (3)  and  on  what  one  reads  about 
youth.  From  the  gleanings  of  the  news¬ 
paper  what  would  be  the  public  opinion  of 
the  youth  of  the  world?  That  public 
opinion  has  its  effect  upon  the  youth  is 
clearly  to  be  seen. 

YOUTH  A  THREE-SIDED  INDIVIDUAL 

In  order  that  any  individual  may  become 
his  noblest  self,  and  that  he  may  develop 
to  his  fullest  possibilities,  there  must  be 
proportional  development  of  the  body,  mind, 
and  soul.  Is  youth’s  an  all-round  develop¬ 
ment  according  to  the  press?  In  reporting 
the  news  items  regarding  each  of  these  as¬ 
pects  of  youth,  first,  the  effect  upon  youth 
from  the  reading  of  the  actions  of  other 
youths  is  to  be  considered,  and,  secondly, 
the  bearing  upon  public  opinion. 

PHYSICAL  LIFE  OF  YOUTH 

Nearly  every  newspaper  has  a  sport  sec¬ 
tion  in  which  it  devotes  two  or  more  pages 
exclusively  to  sports.  Here  athletes  are 
commended  for  their  skill,  loyalty,  strength, 
and  fortitude.  After  reading  the  sport  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  Sunday  paper,  one  would  conclude 
that  colleges  and  other  higher  institutions 
of  learning  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ath¬ 
letics,  and  that  to  be  an  athletic  star  is  the 
highest  goal  one  could  attain.  Fair  play, 
loyalty  to  group,  skill,  self-control,  open- 
mindedness,  and  sportsmanship  are  de¬ 
veloped  by  athletics,  and  youth  needs  all 
of  these.  Dean  Little  of  Clark  University 
says,  “Bright  lights  and  social  whirl  are 
the  cause  of  more  students  flunking  out  of 
college  than  all  of  the  various  athletic  sports 
put  together.”  He  says  that  various  schools 
have  reported  that  they  could  make  a  good 
football  team  out  of  their  highest  rank  stu¬ 
dents,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappas.  “Overin- 


dulgent  parents  and  lenient  high  schools  are 
the  cause  of  young  men  being  forced  from 
college  rather  than  either  the  diversions  of 
the  dance  hall  or  the  mania  for  football,” 
according  to  Acting  President  Rev.  Michael 
Earls  of  Holy  Cross.  As  would  be  expected 
the  athletic  champions  are  nearly  all  found 
to  be  adolescents. 

Miss  Helen  Wills  has  had  a  prominent 
place  on  the  front  page  of  all  papers  on  many 
occasions  during  the  year.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  Gertrude  Ederle’s  record  of  being  the 
first  woman  to  master  the  English  Channel 
was  widely  printed.  Many  other  teen  age 
girls  and  boys  have  made  records,  or  brave 
attempts,  in  swimming,  and  they  have  been 
entitled  to  front-page  notice. 

The  break  between  Princeton  and  Har¬ 
vard  was  widely  printed  and  commented 
upon.  Harvard  and  Yale  games  are  always 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  assigned  to 
the  headlines  of  the  paper,  and  even  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition  is  often  printed  to  carry  the 
score  to  the  American  homes. 

That  interest  in  athletics  makes  young 
people  impervious  to  weather  conditions  is 
shown  by  drills  for  football  which  were  held 
by  Tech’s  and  Holy  Cross’s  teams  in  rain 
and  mud. 

Nearly  two  columns  of  the  Telegram  were 
devoted  to  the  thrills  brought  to  crowds  by 
Larry  Lawrey’s  brilliant  skill  as  a  field  run¬ 
ner  at  Holy  Cross  College.  However,  the 
National  Students’  Federation  attacks  foot¬ 
ball  policies — “Some  say  to  curtail  football, 
some  condemn  football  for  deciding  for  High 
School  athletes,  what  college  they  shall  en¬ 
ter.”  “Yale  students  urge  radical  changes 
in  football  to  reduce  public  control.” 

A  new  form  of  gymnastics  is  given  at 
Radcliffe.  “Two  hundred  freshmen  at  Rad- 
cliflFe  College  struggled  to  pen  dainty  Christ¬ 
mas  greetings  with  their  toes.  The  real 
reason  for  this  novel  form  of  toe  exercise 
is  that  it  is  the  most  effective  exercise  for 
developing  and  correcting  the  arch.” 

Youth  needs  bodily  exercise  which  will 
help  him  to  get  control  of  his  growing  body. 
Hence  his  natural  impulse  to  aspire  to  ath¬ 
letic  skill  is  both  helpful  and  normal.  If 
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not  overdone  athletic  training  will  be  profit¬ 
able  for  any  normal  boy.  As  to  the  public, 
surely,  to  form  their  opinion  of  the  need  of 
youth’s  having  strong,  sturdy  bodies  is  to 
be  hoped  for,  as  then  they  will  be  more  ready 
to  provide  money  to  be  spent  on  playground 
equipment,  so  greatly  needed  everywhere. 

Along  with  physical  exercise  and  develop¬ 
ment,  come  the  many  accidents.  If  youth 
would  read  of  the  accidents  and  profit 
thereby,  what  a  saving  of  life  there  would  be. 
Table  i  is  a  summary  of  the  accidents  found 
in  the  particular  papers  observed  during  the 
period  of  observation. 

Next  comes  a  group  of  items  which  involves 
physical  strength,  but  is  prompted  by  moral 
courage.  Whatever  else  youth  is,  it  is  cour¬ 
ageous  and  brave,  willing  to  attempt  great 


things,  even  though  physical  danger  is  in¬ 
volved.  Table  II  gives  a  summary  of  the 
heroic  deeds  found. 

THE  MENTAL  LIFE  OF  YOUTH 

In  the  New  York  Times:  “Youth  is  de¬ 
fended  by  Edison.  Mr.  Edison  shows  little 
patience  with  those  who  scold  modern  youth, 
and  compare  it  unfavorably  with  the  youth 
of  the  past  generations.  He  finds  the  boys 
and  girls  of  today  healthier,  mentally  and 
physically,  than  were  their  grandfathers. 
He  does  not  object  to  what  is  spoken  of  as 
the  prevailing  unrest  in  the  mental  state  of 
the  young  people.  There  is  nothing  wicked, 
he  insists,  in  an  unrest  which  keeps  them 
thinking,  moving,  and  achieving.  On  the 
contrary,  according  to  the  inventor,  modern 


Table  /.  Accidents 


Killed 

Injured 

Killed 

Others 

Injured 

Others 

Total 

Killed 

Total 

Injured 

Total 

A'dts 

Accidental 

Shooting 

5 

5 

4 

II 

9 

16 

25 

Drowning 

17 

I 

— 

— 

17 

I 

18 

Motoring 
Accidents  . 

S 

8 

7 

5 

IS 

20 

Coasting  . 

2 

Several 

— 

2 

2 

Explosives 

3 

I 

— 

— 

3 

I 

4 

Falls  .  .  .  . 

I 

I 

— 

— 

I 

I 

2 

Athletics  . 

I 

I 

— 

— 

I 

I 

2 

Miscellaneous 

S 

I 

— 

— 

5 

I 

6 

Totals 

39 

18 

4 

18 

43 

36 

79 

Table  II.  Heroic  Deeds 


Age 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Tot. 

To  prevent  drowning 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

IS 

22 

Gave  blood  to  save  life  . 

I 

I 

I 

3 

Risked  life  at  fire. 

I 

I 

Aided  in  capturing  thief 

I 

I 

Other  brave  feats 

I 

I 

I 

3 

Total  . 

1 

I 

3 

2 

2 

2 

— 

2 

I 

I 

15 

3ct 

*Age  unknown  or  not  stated. 

tOf  the  30  youths  attempting  to  save  life,  26  were  successful,  saving  a  total  of  38  lives. 
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‘unrest’  is  the  opposite  of  stagnation,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  good  thing  for  the  world.” 
According  to  the  press  what  is  the  mental 
state  of  youth?  How  does  the  press  appeal 
to  the  mentality  of  youth?  The  following 
are  the  findings: 

“Girl  (17)  wins  scholarship  from  Juillard 
School  of  music  by  her  ability  to  play  her 
violin.” 

“From  the  South  comes  a  girl  (13)  who 
wins  the  honor  of  being  the  best  speller  of 
the  nation  in  a  contest  in  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  took  part.” 

“At  seventeen  Albert  Spaulding  was  told 
by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  ‘You  are  a  fine  vio¬ 
linist.  Now  go  ahead,  study  composition, 
and  try  to  become  a  great  artist.’” 

“Young  pianist  (13)  thrills  crowds.” 

“Opera  House  mobbed  as  nineteen-year- 
old  girl  makes  her  debut.  Five  thousand 
people  present.  According  to  Opera  Cri¬ 
tic,  Olin  Downes,  much  may  be  expected  in 
the  future  from  this  youthful  star.” 

“Dorothy  Flexer  (23)  makes  her  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  She  has  had 
a  brilliant  voice  from  childhood.” 

“‘Aggie’  students  Judge  Livestock.  Am¬ 
herst  sends  the  only  girl  in  the  group  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition.  Boys  and  girls  from 
twenty-three  agricultural  schools  attracted 
chief  attention  today  at  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition  where  11,500  animal 
aristocrats  and  5,000  samples  of  hay  and 
grain  are  on  exhibition.  The  university 
students,  in  teams  of  five,  judged  stock  for 
prizes  in  form  of  scholarships  worth  $5,000, 
offered  by  the  Pullman  Company.” 

“  High  School  boys  from  twenty-two  of  the 
leading  dairy  states  of  the  country,  students 
of  High  School  agricultural  courses,  will 
compete  in  judging  dairy  cattle  at  National 
Dairy  Exposition  in  Detroit.  Scholarships 
worth  $400  have  been  offered  as  prizes.” 

“  Prince  William  (20)  son  of  former  Crown 
Prince  is  to  study  agriculture  at  agricultural 
college  this  winter.” 

“Daughter  of  President  Calles  of  Mexico 
has  entered  preparatory  college  in  San  Diego, 
California,  intent  on  a  thorough  American 
education.” 


“Marlboro  youth  graduates  from  West 
Point  at  head  of  class  of  3  54.  Ten  members 
of  the  class  were  decorated  and  he  was  first 
of  the  ten.” 

“Former  newsboy  is  a  judge  at  twenty- 
three,  the  youngest  judge  in  the  country. 
He  studied  law  nights  and  sold  papers  days.” 

“Girl  (14)  graduates  from  High  School 
with  fourteen  honors.  Began  school  at 
seven  and  graduated  from  grammar  school 
at  eleven  years.” 

“Boy  (17)  is  organist  at  Holy  Cross 
Church.” 

“Italian  boy  sculptor  (19)  once  praised 
by  Caruso,  makes  a  statue  of  Lincoln  which 
he  sells  to  a  school.” 

“Gardner,  Massachusetts,  boasts  of  thir¬ 
teen-year-old  girl,  poetess,  who  started  com¬ 
posing  verses  when  a  tot.  She  has  written 
three  notable  poems  on  Cape  Cod  life,  and 
hopes  to  have  a  collection  of  poems  printed 
soon.” 

“Two  boy  authors  (13)  meet  in  New 
York  to  trade  trophies  from  recent  expedi¬ 
tions.  David  Putnam  back  from  Green¬ 
land  brings  narwhale  tusk  to  give  to  Deric 
Nusbaum,  who  is  bringing  relics  of  prehis¬ 
toric  Indian  culture  from  Mesa  Verde.” 

In  June  and  September  the  papers  con¬ 
tained  notices  of  hundreds  of  high  school 
graduates  who  were  going  on  to  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning.  In  fact  colleges  are 
becoming  more  and  more  crowded.  En¬ 
trance  standards  are  being  raised,  and  in¬ 
telligence  tests  are  being  given  to  ascertain 
which  students  will  profit  most  by  a  college 
education. 

The  Literary  Digest  says,  “The  demand 
for  college  education  for  the  first  time  in  our 
recent  history,  today  fairly  exceeds  the  sup¬ 
ply,  with  the  result,  it  appears,  that  certain 
young  Americans  who  are  capable  of  enter¬ 
ing  college  this  fall,  and  anxious  to  do  so, 
cannot  be  accommodated.  Applications  for 
admission  to  America’s  780  universities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools  exceed  the 
capacity.  Up  to  1917  the  increase  in  col¬ 
lege  students  from  year  to  year  was  a  fairly 
steady  one,  keeping  pace  with  the  increase 
in  the  country’s  population,  its  growing 
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wealth,  and  its  growing  desire  for  education. 
In  the  five  years  from  1910  to  1915  some 
35,000  more  had  gone  to  college  than  had 
gone  before.  But  from  1915  to  1920  the 
increase  jumped  to  70,000,  and  the  wail  be¬ 
gan  to  be  heard.  Facilities  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  it  was  said,  were  inadequate;  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done.  But  the  most  aston¬ 
ishing  figure  came  in  the  two  years,  1922- 
1924,  when  the  number  of  college  men 
jumped  187,000,  and  the  number  of  college 
women  increased  100,000.  So  that  in  1925- 
1926  an  estimated  total  of  775,000  students 
are  in  college." 

Clyde  Furst,  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
found  that  the  standards  are  not  too  high, 
as  some  have  tried  to  maintain.  He  says, 
“Our  blind  adoration  for  book  learning,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  youths  have  the  aptitude 
for  becoming  excellent  scholars,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  the  overcrowding;  and  both 
college  and  student  will  be  better  olF  when 
we  learn  to  transfer  some  of  that  adora¬ 
tion  to  technical,  professional,  and  artistic 
skill." 

“New  College  Policies.  Yale  students 
ask  for  wider  self-rule.  Also  urge  curbing 
of  Fraternities." 

“Yale  to  extend  student  latitude.  Atten¬ 
dance  of  upper  students  to  classes  made 
optional." 

“Harvard  extends  seniors  freedom.  All 
in  good  standing  may  use  their  own  dis¬ 
cretion  about  attending  lectures  and  classes. 
This  is  an  experiment." 

“Eighty-seven  students  decide  to  quit  St. 
Stephens  College  as  they  resent  refusal  of 
president  to  permit  self-rule." 

“Classical  High  students  of  Worcester 


pride  themselves  on  council,  as  they  have  a 
novel  form  of  democratic  government.  The 
Student  Council  takes  charge  of  cleanliness, 
the  distributing  of  the  school  magazine 
ArguSy  and  of  broadcasting  all  notices. 
Great  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  students 
to  have  the  honor  system  in  force  in  the 
school."  This  is  true  in  many  other  high 
schools  and  also  colleges.  As  yet  it  appears 
to  be  an  experiment,  for  in  some  cases  it  has 
succeeded,  and  in  others  it  appears  to  have 
failed.  The  following  is  a  report  from  a  high 
school  student  in  New  York.  “Student 
Opens  Fire  on  Honor  System."  This  was 
written  to  aid  the  faculty  and  not  against 
them.  “It  should  be  of  great  concern  to 
everyone  that  there  has  been  a  marked  de¬ 
cline  in  the  morale  of  the  school,  and  the 
present  graduating  class  is  the  worst  in 
years.  Evidences:  the  honor  system  has 
failed,  also  the  student  service  league;  cafe¬ 
teria  and  unsupervised  study  rooms  are 
scenes  of  misconduct  and  rough-house; 
athletic  teams  break  training  and  come  out 
at  the  bottom,  locker  thefts  and  misuse  of 
the  building;  cheating  in  examination  the 
custom;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  leaders  of  the 
school  have  assumed  an  air  of  thoughtless¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  responsibility,  ruinous  to 
any  system  of  student  government." 

If  our  students  can  learn  to  control  them¬ 
selves,  and  thereby  the  school,  by  the  honor 
system  and  student  council,  what  a  training 
this  would  give  them  for  later  life,  and  what 
a  change  it  would  make  in  our  school  dis¬ 
cipline.  Surely  only  good  influence  on  other 
youths  can  result  from  the  printing  of  these 
experiments.  The  public  will  likewise  re¬ 
joice  to  see  youth’s  forward  movement  in 
self-discipline. 
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[The  Carnegie  fund  is  only  a  help  toward  the  large  task  of  obtaining  and  retaining  talent  in  college 
service.  Mr.  Miller  discusses  group  insurance,  contributory  systems,  disinclination  of  teachers  to 
face  the  possibility  of  loss,  and  other  interesting  aspects  of  the  substitutes  for  adequate  salaries  for 
teaching.  Mr.  Miller  is  comptroller.  University  of  Pennsylvania.! 


IT  IS  only  a  matter  of  time  when  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  will  find  that 
their  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  teachers  and  their  dependents  against  the 
major  hazards  of  life  will  be  inescapable. 
The  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  in¬ 
stitutions  have  already  adopted  independent 
insurance  provisions  or  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  contributory  plan  for  an¬ 
nuities  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  An¬ 
nuity  Association  will  make  the  members  of 
the  staffs  of  those  institutions  not  provid¬ 
ing  such  protection  inquire  as  to  why  their 
interests  should  not  be  safeguarded  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  is  done  in  other  institutions. 
Also,  institutions  without  this  protection 
will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  attach  to 
their  staffs  teachers  for  whom  protection 
has  been  provided  at  other  institutions. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  officers  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  have  been  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  generous  provision  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
in  establishing  a  fund,  the  income  of  which 
was  to  be  used  toward  paying  teacher  pen¬ 
sions,  was  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  more 
than  a  small  part  of  the  requirements  cover¬ 
ing  the  entire  teaching  profession  of  the 
country,  and  urging  institutions  to  give  earn¬ 
est  consideration  to  the  proper  protection 
of  their  teachers  or  their  dependents  in  case 
of  retirement,  death,  or  disability.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  contributory  plan  in  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa¬ 
tion  under  the  support  of  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation,  is  a  signal  instance  of  cooperative 
effort  to  provide  such  protection. 

In  considering  this  problem,  it  is  necessary 


to  bear  in  mind  that  it  divides  itself  logically 
into  three  principal  parts: 

1.  The  current  protection  against  hazards 
resulting  in  temporary  interference. — These 
are  two  in  character — disability  resulting 
from  the  nature  of  employment,  and  sickness 
or  disability  resulting  from  other  causes. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  it  is  essential  for  the 
institution  to  protect  itself  against  liability, 
and  also  to  protect  the  earning  power  of  the 
employee.  This  is  usually  accomplished 
through  the  provision  of  Compensation  In¬ 
surance,  and  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
this  can  be  bought  economically  from  the 
State  through  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Insurance  Fund.  As  to  sickness  or  disabil¬ 
ity  outside  of  employment,  I  know  of  no 
institution  which  has  a  formal  plan  cover¬ 
ing  its  teaching  staff.  It  is  current  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  to  continue  the  teacher’s 
salary  for  a  period  of  time,  the  length  of 
which  is  determined  usually  by  the  length 
and  character  of  the  teacher’s  services. 

2.  Death  and  Permanent  Disability. — 
Permanent  disability  has  been  called  a 
“living  death,”  because  it  not  only  destroys 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  teacher,  but  adds 
the  burden  and  expense  of  care  to  the  phy¬ 
sical  suffering  of  the  individual.  It  would 
seem  that  with  the  sudden  wiping  out  of 
the  earning  power  of  the  individual,  some 
provision — either  in  case  of  death  or  per¬ 
manent  disability — should  be  made  for  a 
time  sufficient  at  least  to  enable  the  family 
of  the  teacher  to  readjust  itself  to  changed 
conditions  and  to  provide  other  sources  of 
support. 

To  this  end,  institutions  can  provide  im- 
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mediate  relief  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of 
insurance,  called  “Group  Insurance,”  which 
gives  protection  for  all  or  for  limited  groups 
of  the  staff  of  the  institution.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  February,  1926, 
a  plan  of  “Group  Insurance”  was  inaugur¬ 
ated  covering  not  only  the  teaching  staff 
but  all  administrative  employees,  includ¬ 
ing  the  janitorial  service,  steam  plant  oper¬ 
atives  and  hospital  employees.  Under  this 
plan  five  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the 
faculty  and  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
administrative  employees,  making  a  total 
of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
are  Insured  for  sums  varying  from  $^00 
to  $5,000  per  annum.  All  full-time  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  and  administrative 
officers  are  automatically  insured,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  employees  are  given  coverage 
as  follows: 

25  per  cent,  of  annual  salary  to  those  in 
service  at  least  one  year  and  less  than  two 
years. 

50  per  cent,  of  annual  salary  to  those  in 
service  two  years  and  less  than  three  years. 

75  per  cent,  of  annual  salary  to  those  in 
service  three  years  and  less  than  four  years. 

100  per  cent,  of  annual  salary  to  those  in 
service  four  years  and  over. 

In  all  cases  the  minimum  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  is  $500,  and  the  maximum  $5,000. 

The  policy  is  made  to  cover  both  death 
and  permanent  disability. 

Payments  are  made  in  twelve  monthly 
instalments  unless  for  cause  other  arrange¬ 
ments  seem  desirable. 

Although  the  policy  is  cancelled  with  ter¬ 
mination  of  employment,  it  may  be  conver¬ 
ted  by  the  person  insured  to  some  form  of 
insurance  with  the  exception  of  term  insur¬ 
ance,  within  thirty  days  of  the  termination 
of  employment. 

No  medical  examination  is  required. 

The  insurance  benefits  are  continued  for 
members  of  the  staff  given  leave  of  absence 
or  for  those  who  may  be  retired,  including 
those  under  the  old  plan  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation. 

Since  the  plan  was  adopted,  there  have 
been  six  deaths  of  faculty  members  and  ten 


of  administrative  employees,  with  a  total 
insurance  coverage  of  $31,345.  The  total 
amount  of  insurance  protection  given  by 
the  group  policy  for  the  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-four  employees  is 
$2,807,133. 

While  a  Group  Insurance  policy  may  give 
beneficent  help  to  all  employees  at  a  time  of 
greatest  usefulness,  the  provision  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  discharging  in  the  full  the 
obligation  of  the  institution  toward  those 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  who  have 
given  practically  a  lifetime  of  service  to  the 
institution.  For  teachers  of  long  tenure  and 
for  their  dependents,  it  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  evident  that  the  responsibility  is  upon 
the  institutions  to  make  permanent  provi¬ 
sion,  whether  the  reason  be  death  or  dis¬ 
ability. 

Through  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift,  for  those 
teachers  in  the  “Associated  Institutions,” 
who  have  been  in  continuous  service  since 
November  17, 1915,  provision  has  been  made 
if  the  teacher  shall  have  had  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  of  teaching  in  professorial  rank,  or 
thirty  years  of  teaching  with  the  rank  of 
Professor  or  Instructor.  However,  these 
represent  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  teachers  engaged  in  higher  edu¬ 
cational  work  throughout  the  country,  and 
no  agency  other  than  the  institutions  them¬ 
selves  probably  will  be  found  to  provide 
this  protection  for  the  teachers  as  a  whole. 

3.  Protection  for  the  teacher  on  reaching 
the  retiring  age  is  wrapped  up  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  protection  in  the  event  of 
death  or  permanent  disability. — Through  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  pension  expectations  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  more  than  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  teachers  in  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  men  represent  the  group  so  engaged 
continuously  since  November  17,  1915- 
In  the  eighty-five  or  more  institutions 
benefitting  from  these  annuity  grants,  the 
acuteness  of  this  problem  is  deferred  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  for  the  hundreds  of 
institutions  among  whose  teachers  some  are 
annually  reaching  the  retiring  age,  the  prob- 
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lem  is  a  serious  one,  involving  grave  fi¬ 
nancial  complications. 

Many  institutions  have  adopted  the  plan 
fostered  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
through  the  agency  of  the  Teachers  Insur¬ 
ance  and  Annuity  Association  under  the 
contributory  plan,  whereby  annuities  may 
be  built  up  by  members  of  the  staff  upon 
the  joint  contribution  of  the  teacher  and  the 
institution,  the  latter  contributing  five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  teacher’s  salary,  provided  he 
contributes  at  least  a  like  amount.  It  is 
important  in  adopting  the  contributory  plan 
for  institutions  to  realize  just  how  great  their 
obligation  under  such  provision  is  likely  to 
be  with  full  participation.  President  Prit¬ 
chett,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  has 
stated  that  when  Mr.  Carnegie  set  aside  the 
sum  which  now  exceeds  $27,000,000  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  endowment  from  which  teachers’ 
pensions  should  be  paid,  he  felt  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  provision  for  a  long  time.  Experience 
has  shown  how  inadequate  even  this  sum  isto 
meet  but  a  part  of  the  requirements.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  institutions  should 
realize  fully  the  extent  of  their  obligations 
in  adopting  the  contributory  plan. 

Using  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as 
an  illustration,  only  a  relatively  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  teaching  staff  has  so  far  availed 
itself  of  this  opportunity.  The  annual 
payment  for  the  account  of  about  fifty 
members  is  approximately  $12,000.  If  all 
members  of  the  staff  eligible  to  participate 
did  so,  the  amount  annually  expended  by  the 
University  for  this  purpose  might  readily 
exceed  $100,000.  The  allocation  of  so  great 
a  sum  out  of  current  income  would  be  a  very 
serious  drain  upon  the  institution’s  finances. 
The  problem  is  the  same  for  every  institu¬ 
tion  :  for  the  smaller  one,  with  a  much  smaller 
budget,  the  same  proportion  would  probably 
obtain. 

It  is  not  only  important,  therefore,  for  the 
trustees  and  administrative  officers  of  an 
institution  to  assure  themselves  that  they 
can  readily  finance  such  a  program,  but  it  is 
of  equal  importance  to  assure  themselves 
that  for  this  investment  they  are  procuring 
the  protection  which  they  have  in  mind. 


Since  the  contributory  plan  is  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  there  are  two  serious 
weaknesses  that  are  readily  discernible. 

First,  members  of  the  staff  who  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  contributory  plan 
are  approaching  retiring  age  with  no  pen¬ 
sion  provision.  The  trustees  may  feel  that 
the  teacher  himself  is  to  blame,  but  his 
position  nevertheless  is  not  improved  by  this 
conclusion.  He  sees  on  the  one  side  col¬ 
leagues  to  whom  accident  of  service  in  an  As¬ 
sociated  Institution  prior  to  a  given  date 
assures  stipends  from  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  which  will  enable  them  to  live  their 
later  years  in  reasonable  comfort,  and  to 
provide  for  the  diminishing  wants  of  their 
widows  after  they  are  gone.  On  the  other 
side  he  sees  younger  members  of  the  staff, 
more  far-sighted  than  himself,  with  yet  a 
goodly  number  of  years  within  which  they 
may  provide  protection  against  old  age.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  under  those  con¬ 
ditions  the  institution  could  ignore  the  ob¬ 
vious  reward  due  for  valued  and  unselfish 
service  by  the  teacher,  simply  because  he 
has  been  traditionally  absent-minded. 

A  second  weakness  in  the  contributory 
plan  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  that  payments  made  in  behalf  of 
members  of  the  staff,  especially  the  younger 
men,  do  not  in  any  way  assure  that  these 
men  will  reach  the  age  of  retirement  in  the 
employ  of  the  institution  making  such  con¬ 
tributions.  In  other  words,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  turn-over  among  instructors  is 
very  heavy,  and  therefore  the  contributions 
made  toward  annuity  policies  for  men  leav¬ 
ing  the  service  of  the  institution  represent 
total  losses,  unless  the  men  coming  from 
other  institutions  bring  with  them  equivalent 
policies.  This  is  not  true  at  the  present 
time,  and  with  an  annual  turn-over  of  even 
as  low  as  ten  per  cent,  the  aggregate  loss 
over  a  period  of  years  would  be  very  con¬ 
siderable. 

It  is  most  important,  therefore,  for  the 
Institution  to  assure  itself  that  the  contri¬ 
butory  plan,  while  decidedly  advantageous 
to  the  teacher  himself,  is  likewise  the  best 
plan  to  adopt  to  achieve  its  desired  end. 
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Some  institutions,  notably  Brown,  Tech¬ 
nology,  and  Illinois,  have  established  a  con¬ 
tributory  plan,  but  not  associated  with  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  some  of  these,  the  contribution 
made  by  the  institution  is  only  tentative — 
like  the  proverbial  April  first  lost  pocket- 
book,  it  has  a  string  to  it — so  that  while  the 
institution  does  accumulate  for  the  account 
of  a  teacher  participating  in  the  contribu¬ 
tory  plan  its  five  per  cent  over  a  period  of 
years,  it  is  with  the  specific  understanding 
that  if  the  teacher  at  any  subsequent  date 
leaves  the  service  of  the  Institution,  the 
amount  set  aside  by  the  institution  lapses, 
and  he  is  only  entitled  to  that  part  which 
he  himself  has  contributed.  This  plan  like¬ 
wise  has  certain  disadvantages,  inasmuch  as 
the  institution  is  in  this  way  constantly 
building  up  and  then  tearing  down  its  re¬ 
serves  because  of  the  voiding  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  through  the  discontinuance  of  service 
by  the  teacher. 

A  third  plan  to  be  considered  is  that  of  a 
direct  out-and-out  pension  plan  adopted  and 
financed  entirely  by  the  institution.  On  the 
basis  of  the  total  expectancy  of  the  teaching 
staff,  determined  actuarially,  and  with  the 
assumption  that  institutions  now  have 
pretty  well  recovered  from  the  post-war  con¬ 
fusion  and  overgrowth,  the  financial  obliga¬ 
tion  to  be  assumed  over  a  period  of  years 
can  be  ascertained.  It  is  of  course  impor¬ 
tant  first  to  define  the  purpose  of  a  pension 
or  annuity  provision.  If  it  is  Intended  that 
the  annuity,  together  with  such  estate  as 
he  has  been  able  to  build  up,  shall  maintain 
the  teacher  in  a  plane  of  living  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed,  enabling  him  to 
travel  if  desired,  and  so  to  engage  himself 
that  out  of  his  rich  experience  and  philosophy 
he  may  yield  a  harvest  of  value  to  his  col¬ 
leagues  or  to  Society,  an  almost  ideal  plan 
is  set  up. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  a  pen¬ 
sion  shall  be  to  assure  to  the  teacher  or  to 
his  widow  and  other  dependents  the  mini¬ 
mum  provision  which  is  intended  to  be 
merely  a  guarantee  against  actual  need,  the 
financial  requirements  will  be  much  less. 


Somewhere  between  these  two  extremes 
probably  will  lie  the  most  practicable  and 
equitable  plan.  Except  for  the  hazard  of 
total  disability,  the  annual  load  over  a  rela¬ 
tively  long  period  of  years  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  reasonable  accuracy,  and  the 
institution  can  therefore  determine  just 
what  protection  it  can  assure  the  members 
of  its  staff  when  they  reach  the  retiring 
age. 

While  it  is  of  course  entirely  permissible 
to  regard  payments  made  upon  annuities 
or  death  benefits  as  proper  charges  against 
current  Income,  the  ideal  plan  is  to  provide 
protection  through  a  special  Endowment 
Fund  accumulated  for  this  purpose  and  this 
ultimately  should  be  the  aim  of  every  in¬ 
stitution.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  alumni  of  an  institution  or  to 
the  giving  public  would  strike  a  responsive 
chord  more  definitely  than  this  particular 
objective  would. 

As  the  eighty-five  or  more  institutions, 
some  of  whose  teachers  have  expectations 
under  the  “Old  Plan”  of  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation,  include  a  majority  of  the  larger 
privately  endowed  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  they  are  in  an  especially  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  just  now  to  study  this  problem  and  to 
adopt  a  far-reaching  program  without  the 
pressure  of  immediate  demand.  In  other 
words,  through  the  wisdom  and  generosity 
of  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  through  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  fund  by  the  officers  and 
trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  these 
institutions  will  have  relatively  few  cases  of 
retirement  facing  them  during  the  next  ten 
or  fifteen  years  in  which  they  must  them¬ 
selves  provide  the  retirement  annuity.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  ample  opportunity  is  given  to 
study  the  problem  and  on  the  basis  of  plans 
adopted  to  build  up  an  adequate  reserve 
from  which  the  annuity  stipend  will  be  paid. 

Officers  and  trustees  should  attack  the 
problem  in  their  respective  institutions  with 
courage  and  determination  to  assure  pro¬ 
vision  in  keeping  with  the  high  calling  of  the 
teacher  and  with  confidence  and  equal  de¬ 
termination  that  means  adequate  to  fulfill 
such  a  plan  shall  be  found. 


FOR  MORE  THAN  MENDING  A  FLAT  IRON 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  BY  A  TEACHER  OF  PHYSICS 
George  P.  Unseld 


[Here  is  one  who  hasn  t  been  stampeded  out  of  the  good  old  ideas  of  the  worth  of  science  as  a 
science  and  not  a  tinkering.  Read  this,  you  English  teachers,  it  will  expand  your  mind.  Mr.  Unseld 
is  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  West  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City.] 


IT  OCCURS  to  us  that,  though  there  are 
a  number  of  desirable  objectives  to  be 
attained  through  the  proper  teaching  of 
elementary  physics,  three  stand  out  as  of  a 
more  fundamental  nature  than  the  others. 
These  are:  the  development  of  mental  power, 
the  extension  of  mental  vision,  and  an 
instinctive  reliance  upon  and  a  proper  ap¬ 
preciation  of  that  means  of  finding  the  solu¬ 
tions  of  problems  known  as  the  “scientific 
method.” 

As  a  result  of  that  wide  discussion  that 
came  into  pedagogy  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago — the  debate  on  “mental  discip¬ 
line  and  the  transfer  of  ability” — it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  define  carefully  the  terms  we  use  here. 

By  “mental  power”  we  mean  this.  Young 
people  who  are  given  careful  and  intelligent 
training  do  acquire  certain  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry,  of  concentration,  of  careful  think¬ 
ing,  of  evaluation  of  sources  of  information, 
and  of  concern  for  accurate  and  effective 
expression,  which  are  not  gained  by  their 
fellows  who  do  not  have  the  advantage  of 
such  training.  Moreover,  these  desirable 
qualities  do  carry  over  into  everyday  life. 
We  do  not  think  psychologists  will  dispute 
this.  If  it  is  not  true,  then  all  schooling  is 
a  mere  acquiring  of  information,  and  each 
fact  learned  is  but  stored  away  to  be  used 
some  day  just  as  it  was  acquired.  All  edu¬ 
cation  then  becomes  of  far  less  importance 
than  is  generally  believed. 

By  “mental  vision”  we  mean  wide  informa¬ 
tion — and  something  more.  It  calls  for 
an  ordering  and  systematizing  of  ma¬ 
terial,  and  of  seeing  the  underlying  principles 


which  bind  it  into  an  organic  whole.  Na¬ 
ture  is  then  seen  with  the  eyes  of  modern 
man  rather  than  with  the  dim  vision  of  our 
forefather  of  glacial  times. 

By  “the  scientific  method”  we  mean  a  look¬ 
ing  to  Nature  herself  for  the  answers  of  ques¬ 
tions  rather  than  a  dependence  on  consti¬ 
tuted  authority  or  philosophical  speculation. 
This  distinction  is  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Galileo  and  the  Aristotelians  at  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa.  By  the  “scientific  atti¬ 
tude”  we  mean  that  mental  habit  which 
causes  one  to  turn  instinctively  to  the 
scientific  method  for  the  answers  of  ques¬ 
tions.  It  is  more  of  a  rule  of  faith  and  a 
guide  of  conduct  than  a  matter  of  informa¬ 
tion  or  knowledge. 

As  nearly  all  the  writers  on  the  teaching 
of  science  place  the  very  greatest  value  upon 
this  last  objective,  we  shall  now  mention  a 
matter  which  compels  them  to  accept  the 
soundness  of  our  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  Increasing  mental  power  and  vision  also. 
So  far  as  its  importance  in  pedagogy  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  scientific  method  depends  upon  a 
very  decided  transfer  of  training.  No  one 
except  the  research  physicist  has  the  least 
concern  as  to  the  exactness  of  Ohm’s  law 
or  as  to  the  absolute  verification  of  Archim¬ 
edes’  principle.  The  scientific  attitude  is 
of  value  to  the  average  person  only  in  so 
far  as  it  is  carried  over  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  life.  It  is  important  if  one  in¬ 
stinctively  relies  upon  it  to  answer,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  questions  of  policy  in  poli¬ 
tics,  in  social  life,  in  religious  belief,  and  so 
on,  which  come  to  all  from  day  to  day. 
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There  are  a  Scylla  and  a  Charybdis  in 
science  teaching.  By  the  Charybdis  we 
mean  that  danger,  said  to  have  been  the 
outstanding  fault  of  the  teaching  of  science 
of  a  generation  ago,  that  pupils  memorize 
dry  text  and  learn  rules  and  definitions  with¬ 
out  understanding  them.  Young  people  are 
indeed  prone  to  do  this.  It  is  a  very  real 
danger.  The  experimental  method  now  so 
popular  was  introduced  to  cure  this  evil. 
It  was  assumed,  and  rightly  so,  that  when 
pupils  handle  those  objects  of  which  they 
speak,  and  perform  those  actions  which 
they  describe,  the  words  they  use  have  a 
real  meaning.  However,  in  attempting  to 
escape  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  we  ran 
directly  upon  the  rocks  of  Scylla.  By  this 
last  we  mean  the  describing  of  experiments 
and  the  mastery  of  isolated  facts  without 
understanding  that  which  these  are  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate.  A  few  points  of  the 
foreground  are  examined  carefully,  but  the 
broad  vision  is  lacking  altogether.  We  are 
no  more  certain  that  the  learner  has  achieved 
the  broader  concept  when  he  describes  an 
experiment  accurately  then  we  are  when  he 
repeats  a  definition  exactly.  EflFective  tea¬ 
ching  is  not  so  simple  as  either  of  these,  and 
to  some  extent  involves  them  both. 

Perhaps  we  can  make  the  above  clearer 
by  giving  a  specific  example.  When  we  were 
using  a  certain  text  which  bases  its  appeal 
on  a  very  extensive  use  of  the  experimental 
method  we  often  asked  the  following  ques¬ 
tion:  What  is  a  bright-line  spectrum.?  Al¬ 
most  always  the  answer  was  somewhat  as 
follows:  “Put  some  common  salt  in  the 
alcohol  of  a  lamp  and  place  the  lighted  lamp 
before  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope  in  a  dark¬ 
ened  room.  .  .  .  The  yellow  line  is  a 

bright-line  spectrum.”  That  is,  the  pupils 
learned  to  describe  the  experiment  and  they 
knew  the  specific  case,  but  they  had  not 
passed  from  the  specific  to  the  general,  nor 
could  they  give  an  intelligent  definition  of 
the  term.  The  text  expected  the  pupils 
to  do  this,  but  they  did  not  and  could  not 
do  it. 

It  is  possible  so  to  fill  a  course  with  illus¬ 
trative  examples  that  the  class  can  not 


“see  the  forest  for  the  trees.”  This  is  a 
very  real  danger  in  science  teaching  and  a 
common  fault  in  both  America  and  England. 
Attention  was  called  to  this  in  no  uncertain 
terms  by  “The  Committee  Appointed  to 
Inquire  Into  the  Position  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  in  the  Educational  System  of  Great 
Britain.”  (See  Bulletin  No.  63,  1919,  Dept, 
of  Interior.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  pub¬ 
lications.)  Texts  should  be  so  organized 
that  they  give  the  larger  vision  rather  than 
specific  cases  only,  and  to  increase  power 
rather  than  merely  to  impart  information. 
Moreover,  the  experimental  aspect  of^  the 
subject,  important  though  it  is,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  take  up  all,  or  even  a  major 
part,  of  the  learner’s  time  and  energy. 

There  are  other  and  less  worthy  reasons 
for  the  abuse  of  the  experimental  method  of 
teaching  science.  One  is  a  lack  of  vision  on 
the  part  of  teachers  themselves,  and  the 
other  is  the  fact  that  this  method  is  compar¬ 
atively  easy  to  use.  It  is  easier  for  the 
pupil  to  describe  experiments  than  to  de¬ 
velop  abstract  concepts  and  it  requires  less 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  produce  a 
set  of  beautiful  note  books  than  it  does  to 
develop  such  an  understanding  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  the  class  attains  the  broader  vision. 

It  is  most  essential  that  the  teacher  have 
a  clear  picture  of  that  which  he  wishes  his 
class  to  acquire.  Vision  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  element  in  successful  teaching  as 
was  proved  long  ago  by  Dr.  Rice.  When 
this  is  lacking  the  fault  is  not  always  that 
of  the  teacher.  School  officials  often  as¬ 
sume  that  the  possession  of  a  college  degree 
qualifies  one  to  teach  any  subject  in  the 
curriculum,  and  men  are  appointed  to  teach 
science  when  almost  all  of  their  training  has 
been  along  other  lines.  And  even  when  the 
college  student  does  try  to  gain  a  wide 
vision  of  his  favorite  studies  it  sometimes 
happens  that  he  is  greatly  handicapped  by 
requirements  of  doubtful  value.  A  few 
years  ago  one  of  our  pupils  entered  a  uni¬ 
versity  with  the  intention  of  preparing  her¬ 
self  so  that  she  could  teach  mathematics. 
She  also  wanted  to  take  a  number  of  courses 
in  the  physical  sciences.  Because  it  was 
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almost  a  certainty  that  she  would  not  be 
able  to  secure  a  teaching  position  unless  she 
did  so,  she  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  instead  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences.  At  the  end  of  her  third  year  she 
came  to  us  much  distressed.  She  was  about 
to  enter  upon  her  last  year  in  college  and 
was  only  beginning  the  calculus.  She  had 
not  been  able  to  study  any  physics  or  chem¬ 
istry.  She  felt  that  much  of  her  time  had 
been  wasted  and  we  believe  she  had  good 
reason  to  take  that  attitude.  When  she 
graduated  she  had  had  but  the  beginnings 
of  her  favorite  study  and  no  chemistry  what¬ 
ever.  We  are  of  the  impression  that  she  had 
no  physics  either,  but  are  not  sure  as  to  this. 
Her  time  had  been  so  taken  up  in  learning 
about  teaching  that  she  had  not  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  learn  those  sciences  which 
she  expected  to  teach.  With  such  prepara¬ 
tion  it  is  no  wonder  that,  to  many  teachers, 
the  ultimate  aim  of  a  course  in  science  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  common 
mechanical  devices  and  the  possession  of  a 
beautifully  written  note  book. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  many  of 
the  best  prepared  teachers  of  science  have 
been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  engi¬ 
neers  or  else  from  those  men  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  pure  science.  With  the  increase 
of  laws  requiring  more  and  moie  training  in 
professional  pedagogy  as  a  requirement  for 
teaching  this  source  of  supply  is  being  shut 
off.  If  this  condition  continues  to  grow 
we  wonder  where  the  teachers  of  science  in 
the  future  will  be  obtained,  for  surely  the 
first  requirement  of  a  teacher  of  chemistry 
is  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  the  first 
requirement  of  a  teacher  of  physics  is  a 
knowledge  of  physics.  We  are  aware  that 
the  condition  mentioned  above  could  not 
occur  in  some  colleges,  and  that  there  is  no 
dearth  of  qualified  teachers  in  some  locali¬ 
ties,  but  these  things  can  happen  and  do 
happen  in  other  places. 

It  seems  to  us  that  sufficient  stress  has  not 
been  placed  on  the  development  of  ab¬ 
stract  ideas.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  phases  of  science  teaching  and  the  one 
which  we  fear  is  the  most  often  neglected. 


We  can  illustrate  what  we  have  in  mind  by 
an  example.  Consider  the  ambiguous  word 
“gravitation.”  Pupils  are  prone  to  use  it 
instead  of  the  more  exact  terms:  “field  of 
gravity,”  “force  of  gravity,”  or  “accelera¬ 
tion  of  gravity.”  They  should  be  carefully 
taught  the  distinctions  between  such  terms, 
and  should  be  required  to  make  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  both  spoken  and  written  ex¬ 
pression. 

Much  of  the  teaching  of  physics  consists 
in  the  development  of  certain  abstract  ideas. 
They  are  the  heart  of  science.  We  begin 
with  the  terms  space,  mass,  acceleration, 
and  so  on,  which  are  most  simple  and  at 
the  same  time  most  abstract.  We  pass  on 
to  slightly  more  complex,  abstract  terms: 
density,  potential  and  kinetic  energy,  mo¬ 
mentum.  After  these  we  take  up  most 
complex  and  abstract  concepts  such  as  po¬ 
tential  and  kilowatt-hours.  These  are  the 
big  steps  in  the  growth  of  mental  power  so 
far  as  the  study  of  physics  is  concerned. 
They  are  not  directly  concerned  with  either 
experimentation  or  the  scientific  attitude. 
The  physics  of  the  senior  high  school  should 
concern  itself  with  other  matters  than  mere 
observation,  the  case  with  the  little  child 
in  his  “nature  study”  in  the  primary  grades. 
It  should  also  be  something  more  than  the 
mere  description  of  mechanical  devices  and 
the  explaining  of  common  natural  phenom¬ 
ena,  often  the  only  activity  of  “general 
science”  classes  in  the  junior  high  school. 
There  should  be  decided  growth  in  power, 
especially  in  abstract  concepts  and  theoreti¬ 
cal  material. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  teaching 
of  pupils  to  think.  We  wonder  how  we  can 
test  our  classes  to  see  if  we  are  doing  this. 
Perhaps  the  ability  to  solve  original  prob¬ 
lems,  both  numerical  and  otherwise,  is  a 
sufficient  condition  to  guarantee  that  we  do 
attain  this  objective.  It  is  the  best  criter¬ 
ion  that  we  know.  We  sometimes  think 
that  this  is  a  necessary  condition  also,  but 
this  may  not  be  the  case. 

Quite  a  bit  of  the  time  of  a  class  in  ele¬ 
mentary  physics  should  be  devoted  to  the 
solution  of  problems  adjusted  to  the  mathe- 
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matical  ability  of  the  pupils.  And  care 
should  be  taken  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
the  difficulties  encountered  are  due  to  a 
failure  to  understand  physical  principles, 
and  to  what  extent  they  are  due  to  a  lack 
of  proficiency  in  mathematical  operations. 
In  many  cases  the  trouble  will  be  found  to 
result  from  the  latter  cause.  The  teacher 
should  then  review  such  mathematics  as  is 
needed.  This  does  not  cover  an  extensive 
field,  but  consists  of  only  arithmetic,  includ¬ 
ing  square  root,  the  linear  equation,  and 
proportions  involving  squares  and  square 
root.  This  is  the  mathematics  required  by 
the  College  Entrance  Board  and  is  not  ex¬ 
cessive.  Many  science  teachers  fail  to  de¬ 
velop  this  side  of  their  subject.  They  place 
the  blame  on  the  mathematics  department 
and  proceed  to  teach  physics  with  about 
the  same  amount  of  quantitative  work  as 
they  would  use  in  a  class  in  zoology.  Their 
pupils  then  receive  an  inferior  type  of  train- 
ing. 

Even  when  pupils  have  had  excellent  train¬ 
ing  in  algebra  and  geometry  they  need  to  be 
taught  how  to  apply  their  mathematical 
knowledge  to  physical  problems.  This  re¬ 
quires  very  intelligent  teaching  involving 
much  drill.  Simply  to  solve  one  of  each 
type  of  problem  will  prove  insufficient.  If 
the  course  makes  any  pretense  whatever  of 
teaching  the  solution  of  numerical  prob¬ 
lems,  then  it  follows  that  the  greatest  care 
must  be  given  to  a  thorough  presentation 
of  the  units  used.  This  requires  that  more 
attention  be  given  to  these  than  their  im¬ 
portance  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  justify. 
But  experience  shows  that  by  far  the  best 
results  follow  when  much  stress  is  placed 
upon  this  phase  of  the  teaching  of  physical 
science. 

We  should  mention  here  that  no  one  is 
qualified  to  pose  as  a  leader  of  youth  unless 
his  own  training  in  those  studies  over  which 
he  exercises  control  have  been  far  beyond 
that  given  in  the  classes  under  his  care.  This 
demands  that  the  teacher  of  physical  science 
have  that  mathematical  training  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  course  in  the  calculus  and  some 
experience  with  differential  equations.  This 


is  essential  for  the  vision  of  the  instructor. 
We  feel  that  if  a  larger  number  of  teachers, 
and  especially  professional  “educators,”  had 
this  vision,  there  would  be  saner  ideals  set 
up  as  the  proper  objectives  to  be  attained  in 
the  teaching  of  science. 

In  our  opinion,  much  of  that  which  has 
been  written  concerning  the  practical  phy¬ 
sics  is  the  purest  nonsense.  Whether  it  be 
a  charming  debutante  daughter  of  a  proud 
old  family  or  an  unkempt  youth  of  poverty 
seeking  a  “job,”  the  most  practical  accom¬ 
plishment  one  may  possess  is  vision  as  we 
define  it.  This  requires  the  mastery  of 
many  abstract  concepts  and  familiarity 
with  numerous  theoretical  propositions. 
Even  when  dealing  with  mechanical  devices, 
theoretical  knowledge  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  as  has  been  proved  time  and  again. 
There  is  nothing  more  practical  than  a  work¬ 
able  theory. 

For  a  woman  to  be  able  to  “repair”  an 
electric  iron  may,  at  times,  be  of  value, 
though  often  the  practical,'  that  is  the 
economical,  thing  to  do  is  to  send  it  to  the 
shop.  However,  any  woman  who  has  had 
a  course  in  physics,  if  it  was  taught  properly, 
will  show  herself  able  to  “repair”  the  iron 
without  hesitation.  The  value  of  theoretical 
knowledge  in  everyday  affairs  has  been 
greatly  underestimated.  We  know  of  a 
young  man  who  took  charge  of  a  laboratory 
containing  a  number  of  generators  and  mo¬ 
tors  of  several  horsepower.  He  had  never 
had  any  experience  with  such  machines  at 
all.  But  he  had  had  much  work  in  electrical 
measurements  involving  small  and  delicate 
instruments,  and  also  a  course  in  “alternat¬ 
ing  current  theory”  but  without  the  labora¬ 
tory  exercises.  His  sole  “practical”  in¬ 
struction  consisted  of  some  advice  from  an 
old  mechanic  as  to  the  oiling  of  bearings  and 
the  care  of  commutators.  He  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  years  and  designed  numerous  orig¬ 
inal  experiments,  and  was  never  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  correct  thing  to  do. 

The  cry  for  “practical”  education  has  gone 
on  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  become  ab¬ 
surd.  Some  writers  would  have  us  believe 
that,  through  a  bit  of  instruction  in  the  use 
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of  promissory  notes,  the  calculation  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  balancing  of  accounts,  all 
covering  a  period  of  but  a  few  months, 
a  messenger  boy  can  be  transformed  into  a 
bank  president.  Education  is  not  so  simple. 

We  would  here  note  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  intricacies  of  a  multitude  of  mechanical 
devices  is  not,  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  practical  information.  Very  likely 
the  reader  does  not  understand  the  detailed 
construction  of  his  telephone.  Of  what 
value  would  this  knowledge  be  to  him  if  he 
did?  Thirty  years  ago  physics  texts  de¬ 
scribed  nearly  every  type  of  mechanical 
device  in  common  use  at  that  time.  It  is 
evident  at  once  that  to  do  this  today  is 
impossible.  Yet  there  are  texts  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  attempting  to  do  this.  They 
degenerate  into  dictionaries  and  fail  to  re¬ 
tain  the  interest  of  any  but  a  small  group 
of  readers.  Such  an  objective  is  certainly 
an  unworthy  aim  of  science  teaching. 

Instead  of  wasting  time  on  many  details  of 
mechanical  devices  pupils  should  be  led  to 
see  the  more  fundamental  relations  involved 
in  physical  phenomena.  We  can  best  show 
what  we  mean  by  an  example.  The  “Law 
of  Similar  Figures”  states  that  “the  areas 
of  similar  figures  vary  as  the  squares  and  the 
volumes  vary  as  the  cubes  of  their  corres¬ 
ponding  linear  dimensions.”  This  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  mathematical  ex¬ 
pression.  It  is  a  “law”  of  Nature  of  equal 
rank  with  that  of  “The  law  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Energy.”  It  shows  itself  in  the 
laws  given  for  the  hydraulic  press,  the  float¬ 
ing  of  dust  in  the  air,  gravitational  attrac¬ 
tion,  light  intensity,  the  resistance  of  wires, 
and  the  rate  of  vibration  of  stretched 
strings. 

Vision  should  also  extend  over  such  more 
modern  concepts  as  the  electrical  composi¬ 
tion  of  matter,  the  transformation  of  mass 
into  energy,  and  the  apparent  contradiction 
of  the  wave  theory  of  light  by  the  photo¬ 
electric  effect.  We  have  seen  it  proved 
year  after  year  that  young  people  in  high 
school  can  understand  these  things. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  lively 
interest  in  the  matter  before  them  is  a  neces¬ 


sary  condition  for  the  effective  instruction 
of  any  group.  There  are  two  common  as¬ 
sumptions  regarding  methods  of  obtaining 
interest  that  are  fallacious.  These  are: 
so-called  practical  matter  secures  interest, 
and  an  easy  assignment  insures  interest. 

We  have  always  found  it  easier  to  secure 
interest  in  such  theoretical  topics  as  “The 
Relativity  of  Motion,”  and  “The  Cavendish 
Experiment  and  the  Mass  of  the  Earth” 
than  in  the  operation  of  an  automobile  and 
the  building  of  radio  sets.  The  reason  is 
simple.  A  part  of  the  class  already  knows 
so  much  about  these  things  that  any  dis¬ 
cussion  fitted  for  the  other  merely  bores  them 
to  distraction.  Not  only  are  these  others 
unfamiliar  with  such  things,  but  they  do  not 
care  to  learn  about  them,  and  hence  interest 
is  not  aroused.  The  material  is  so  common 
that  any  pupil  interested  has  learned  much 
about  it  long  before.  Moreover,  pupils 
recognize,  perhaps  unconsciously,  that  such 
material  is  not  practical  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned.  Though  the  daughter  of  the 
house  drives  the  car  every  day,  she  knows 
that  an  understanding  of  its  inner  parts  is 
of  no  more  practical  use  to  her  than  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  If 
the  car  gets  out  of  order  the  practical  thing 
for  her  to  do  is  to  take  it  to  the  shop.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  astronomical  information 
might  come  in  handy  some  romantic,  star¬ 
light  night  when  with  a  desirable  young  man 
of  scientific  inclination.  This  reminds  us 
that  youth  is  romantic,  dreamy,  visionary, 
and  interested  in  all  that  is  the  opposite  of 
the  prosaic  every  day;  as  many  parents  will 
testify.  We  do  not  assert  that  there  is  no 
interest  if  an  immediate  cash  value  is  ap¬ 
parent,  but  how  seldom  is  this  the  case. 

As  to  the  second  assumption,  consider 
the  following:  every  conscious  organism, 
whether  it  be  some  giant  crustacean  strug¬ 
gling  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  puppy 
playing  in  the  sun,  or  the  aged  scientist  in 
his  laboratory,  derives  joy  or  pleasure,  per¬ 
haps  unconscious,  when  there  is  growth  of 
power.  All  conscious  life  is  concerned  with 
achievement.  Interest  is  assured  when 
there  is  growth.  If  work  is  too  difficult 
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discouragement  results.  Teaching  is  most 
effective  when,  through  effort,  there  is  dis¬ 
tinct  growth  in  power  and  vision  from  day 
to  day.  This  not  only  results  from  interest 
but  it  also  generates  renewed  interest.  We 
have  often  noticed  boys  who  would  have 
proved  quite  troublesome  if  given  easy  ex¬ 
periments  deeply  absorbed  in  work  which, 
to  them,  was  quite  difficult. 

In  conclusion  we  plead  for  sane  objectives 


in  the  teaching  of  science,  and  especially 
that  the  mere  puttering  with  apparatus, 
the  describing  of  mechanical  devices,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  so-called  practical 
topics,  be  not  allowed  to  hide  from  our 
pupils  that  wonderful  and  beautiful  vision 
which  Modern  Science  holds  out  before  those 
who  approach  her  shrine;  and  may  our  young 
people  increase  in  power  and  wisdom  from 
day  to  day. 


ISOLATION 

Nay,  more.  Any  conception  of  social  duty  which  stands  arrested  at  the  national 
boundary,  and  owns  no  responsibilities  beyond  that,  is  bound  to  end  in  the  disservice  of  the 
country  in  whose  interest  it  stands  so  arrested.  Of  late,  indeed,  there  has  grown  up  a  no¬ 
tion,  not  confined  to  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  great  empires,  if  sufficiently  organized 
for  the  purpose,  can  play  their  parts  as  self-contained  units,  independent  of  the  foreigner, 
who  may  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  devil,  or  otherwise,  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  a  tempting  theory, 
which  many  hollow  plausibilities  combine  to  support.  But  in  truth  it  is  no  more  practicable 
now  than  would  be  a  return  to  the  walled  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  individualities 
of  nations  need,  indeed,  to  be  preserved,  but  the  only  way  to  preserve  them,  under  existing 
conditions,  is  to  unite  them  in  reciprocal  service.  The  attempt  to  keep  them  self-contained 
will  lead  to  war,  either  actual  or  suppressed,  and  so  the  destruction  of  the  distinctive  na¬ 
tional  values  which  we  ought  to  aim  at  preserving.  We  are  preparing  disaster  for  our 
country  just  in  so  far  as  we  seek  to  withdraw  her  from  the  path  of  reciprocal  service.  Un¬ 
der  modern  conditions  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  the  distinctiveness  of  any  nation  can 
be  preserved. — L.  P.  Jack’s  Responsibility  and  Culture. 


Degrees — Degrees,  diplomas,  or  certificates  may  represent  almost  anything  from  indus¬ 
trious  mediocrity  to  genius.  In  themselves  they  have  as  much  value  as  any  other  title.  The 
major  who  earned  his  title  at  a  desk  and  he  who  won  it  on  the  field  may  be  equally  entitled 
to  wear  the  insignia  of  office,  but  certainly  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  men.  A  degree 
used  for  advertising  purposes,  for  promotion,  for  self-seeking,  is  about  on  a  par  with  the 
slogans  of  our  master-salesmen  of  soap  and  hosiery.  Educational  Babblttry  is  waiting 
for  its  Sinclair  Lewis  to  revalue  “Our  great  swelling  words  of  vanity.”  A  degree  earned  by 
sound  scholarship  and  love  of  learning,  or  one  granted  as  a  recognition  of  conspicuous 
ability  or  service,  we  cannot  over-value.  A  title  never  hides  a  big  man.  But  sometimes, 
alas,  a  small  man  can  hide  behind  a  big  degree. — E.  G.  Doudna. 


THINGS  THAT  EDUCATE  MORE  OR  LESS 

P.  H.  Pearson 


[Dr.  Pearson,  as  probably  the  majority  of  our  readers  know,  was  sent  abroad  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education  to  study  the  schools  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  He  had  studied  under  Fred¬ 
erick  Paulsen  in  Berlin  and  served  on  college  faculties  in  America.  He  now  holds  the  chair  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Upsala  College,  East  Orange.  Notice  the  direct,  considerate  treatment  of  the  current  defects 
of  American  schooling.  Here  is  diagnosis  and  prescription.  You’ll  be  interested  in  this.  It  will 
help  you.] 

Eleven  prominent  men  of  Spring-  a  mathematical  problem  does  not  without  a 
field,  Illinois — among  them  a  state  special  push  carry  over  as  skill  in  judging  a 
senator,  a  lawyer,  a  clergyman,  a  business  investment,  and  the  special  push 
merchant,  the  president  of  a  manufacturing  is  seldom  furnished  by  the  lesson, 
company,  the  superintendent  of  parks,  an  Every  lesson  element  seems  to  pose  a  two- 
elRciency  engineer,  and  a  newspaper  editor  fold  question:  Can  the  pupil  get  close 
— allowed  themselves  to  be  examined  on  the  enough  to  it  at  his  present  stage  of  advance¬ 
spelling,  the  geography,  the  arithmetic  and  ment?  If  it  simply  mystifies  him  he  turns 
the  history  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  from  it  with  revulsion.  Again:  What  use 
grades  of  the  schools  in  the  city.  Not  one  can  he  make  of  it  if  he  does  get  it.?  Is  it 
of  them  made  a  passing  mark  in  any  of  these  worth  while?  Can  a  pupil  in  the  grades 
subjects.”  (From  Public  School  Survey  of  easily  grasp  the  idea  of  an  abstract  noun  or 
Springfield,  Ill.,  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Ph.  D.)  a  gerund,  and  what  would  he  make  of  them 
If  they  felt  bad  about  it  they  might  have  if  he  could?  No  rule  of  composition  begins, 
got  consolation  from  the  fact  that  few  “When  you  are  using  an  abstract  noun” 
college  professors  can  pass  the  college  en-  etc.,  or  “When  you  employ  a  gerund  in  a 
trance  examinations  without  special  prepa-  sentence,  see  to  it,”  etc.  Similarly  the 
ration.  In  a  mid-western  institution  an  categories  of  adverbs,  modal,  temporal,  and 
intelligence  test  was  given  the  entire  college  the  rest  and  most  of  the  clauses,  conditional, 
body  with  the  result  that  the  Freshman  concessive,  and  some  others,  also  the  subtie- 
scored  highest,  the  Faculty  next,  the  Presi-  ties  in  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood — these 
dent  getting  a  lower  mark  than  any  member  are  not  for  the  young  learner  and  he  might 
of  his  Faculty.  Evidently  the  men  of  well  be  spared  some  of  them  without  loss  to  his 
Springfield  had  not  had  occasion  for  any  erudition.  But  then  we  shouldn’t  have  any 
considerable  use  of  the  details  of  erudition  grammar.  Our  respectable  grammar  frame- 
that  came  before  them  in  the  grades.  While  work  borrowed  from  the  Latin  would  be 
it  would  be  preposterous  to  admit  only  those  useless. 

things  into  the  lessons  that  strictly  connect  Some  European  languages  capitalize  all 
up  later  in  the  office  or  the  shop,  it  is  as-  nouns  no  matter  in  what  part  of  a  sentence 
tonishing  how  tenaciously  teachers  all  the  they  occur.  In  Denmark  it  is  claimed  that 
way  from  the  grades  to  the  university  cling  47  out  of  100  errors  in  the  young  pupils’  com- 
to  many  things  that  are  not  only  vexatious  positions  are  errors  in  capitalization.  But 
but  obviously  useless.  The  value,  they  say,  they  can’t  let  go  of  the  requirement,  although 
is  not  of  a  content  character;  the  values  that  it  would  seem  that  they  could  by  one  single 
count  are  the  acquired  discipline  and  judg-  word  of  repeal  relieve  the  teachers  of  47  per 
ment.  But  the  skill  in  judging  gained  from  cent  of  corrections  and  the  young  pupil  of 
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the  same  number  of  scoldings,  if  they  ever 
do  such  things  over  there.  A  few  days  ago 
a  teacher  showed  me  a  composition  in  which 
the  young  writer  had  utterly  ignored  the 
injunction,  “Dot  your  i’s,”  etc.,  and  he  got 
his  composition  back  besprinkled  with  red 
dots,  like  pock  marks,  in  which  his  careless¬ 
ness  was  graphically  and  luridly  displayed. 
Why  can’t  some  one  invent  an  “i”  that  does 
not  have  to  be  dotted  or  a  “t”  that  does  not 
have  to  be  crossed? 

The  process  of  selecting  subjects,  and  from 
the  subjects  the  most  pertinent  and  usable 
elements,  has  been  going  on  ever  since 
school-mastering  began.  The  earliest  gram¬ 
mars  had  sections  on  logic  and  metaphysics; 
some  early  rhetorics  listed  213  figures  of 
speech.  Now  we  grudgingly  accord  space 
for  three  or  four.  Italy  long  opposed  the 
introduction  of  Arabic  numerals  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Roman  ones  in  school  mathe¬ 
matics.  If  one  would  try  to  extract  the 
square  root  of  7968.1363  and  use  only 
Roman  numerals  in  the  performance  one 
would  seem  to  have  reasons  to  adopt  a  more 
convenient  system.  We  give  the  same 
amount  of  study  to  all  tenses  of  French 
verbs  when  one  tense  is  used  75  per  cent 
as  against  25  per  cent  of  all  others.  Prof. 
Sonnenschein  in  Educational  Review  says 
that  the  same  verb  meaning  with  respect 
to  tense  is  perfect  in  Latin,  aorist  in  Greek, 
past  indefinite  in  English,  past  definite  in 
French,  and  imperfect  in  German.  In  1840 
this  idea  led  Prof.  Thiersch  to  explain  that 
when  the  Greeks  performed  an  act  they  must 
have  performed  it  in  the  same  time  relations 
as  the  Romans.  Why,  then,  should  we,  he 
insisted,  not  use  the  same  time  designations, 
— tenses — for  the  verbs  in  both  languages 
and  thereby  save  our  pupils  two  thirds  of 
their  labor?  As  often  happens,  scholastic 
traditions  overruled  the  common-sense  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Prof.  Thiersch.  Some  time  ago 
the  writer  saw  an  English  translation  of 
parts  of  an  Oriental  text  book,  which  dur¬ 
ing  several  centuries  had,  as  memory  work, 
been  ground  into  the  minds  of  countless 
myriads  of  pupils  in  these  countries.  Our 
rash  and,  no  doubt,  prejudiced  Western 


judgment  would  say  that  the  only  purpose 
it  could  possibly  serve  was  to  keep  the  Ori¬ 
ental  mind  turned  backward  until  the  in¬ 
cursions  of  some  Western  nation  rudely 
jerked  it  forward. 

We  can  have  patience  with  scholarship 
sincerely  mistaken  and  valuations  honestly 
erroneous,  but  not  so  with  pedantic  putter¬ 
ing,  invested  with  hollow  glamor  if  not  make- 
belief.  Chapters  and  entire  books  have 
been  written  on  the  definition  of  literature 
and  recommended  as  the  approach  to  the 
study  of  joyous  masterpieces.  Even  if  such 
study  would  lead  to  a  new  formulation  by 
including  in  the  definition  some  wavering 
aspect  not  yet  sufficiently  exploited,  what 
teaching  purpose  would  it  serve?  Perhaps 
it  would  help  to  classify  more  exactly  some 
production  hovering  on  the  borderline  of  the 
categories.  But  what  do  you  want  to  clas¬ 
sify  masterpieces  for?  Why  analyze  either 
them  or  the  racial,  environmental,  and  geo¬ 
graphical  influences  from  which  they  sprang? 
To  use  an  ante-Volstead  figure,  can’t  you 
enjoy  a  goblet  of  sparkling  wine  without 
analyzing  the  soil  from  which  the  grape 
grew? 

But  science?  Should  we  have  no  regard 
for  its  labors  or  the  balanced  and  symmetri¬ 
cal  structure  of  its  painstaking  industry? 
Many  conscientious  teachers  have.  They 
take  along  every  exception  to  the  rule;  they 
are  troubled  in  mind  if  they  have  to  leave 
anything  behind.  While  they  are  com- 
mendably  thorough  their  thoroughness  may 
be  of  the  kind  that  de-humanizes  the  values. 
They  are  afraid  of  doing  injustice  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  the  science.  But  if  the  units  should 
go  to  pieces  in  the  manipulation,  the  broken 
fragments  will  find  themselves  and  their 
affinities  independently  of  the  liberties  taken 
by  the  manipulator.  You  can’t  damage  a 
science. 

But  you  can  damage  the  school  boy  and 
the  school  girl  by  trying  to  thrust  down 
their  throats  matter  which  at  certain  stages 
of  their  psychosis  is  husks.  The  text-book 
maker  only  too  often  keeps  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  science  and  not  on  the  learner.  Sci¬ 
ence  bids  him  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
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follow  the  thing  in  its  unfolding.  But  be¬ 
ginnings  are  in  the  mud  and  the  slime  and 
have  less  appeal  than  the  fruition.  Science 
is  flinty  and  inflexible  and  rolls  over  the 
learner  and  has  no  compunction. 

But  what  can  the  text-book  maker  do 
about  it  ?  We  tell  him  to  humanize  his  chap¬ 
ters.  But  how.?  We  can’t  expect  him  to 
pause  in  the  course  of  his  explanations  and 
in  cold  print  tell  the  learner,  “Be  sure  to 
get  that  point  about  atmospheric  pressure 
which  I  tried  to  make  clear  in  the  last  para¬ 
graph.”  Or  do  we  want  him  to  append  to 
a  chapter  a  concluding  paragraph  in  which 
he  talks  like  this? — “The  chapter  you  have 
just  finished  has  been  a  bit  of  rough  going. 
You  better  take  a  rest  for  a  few  minutes 
now.  Move  about  a  little;  step  to  the  win¬ 
dow  and  fill  your  lungs  with  good  fresh  air 
before  you  start  in  on  the  next  chapter.”  We 
can’t  ask  him  to  do  things  like  this,  but  we 
can  ask  him  to  write  it  for  the  learner  and 
as  he  writes  remember  that  the  learner 
squirms  and  frets  and  gets  tired  and  is  ready 
to  give  it  all  up. 

Prof.  Edmonson  pictures  a  high-school 
girl,  Fannie,  attempting  to  get  a  lesson  in 
physics.  But  telephone  calls  from  her 
friends,  the  music  in  the  next  room,  the 
lady  with  a  new  hat  passing  the  window, 
Fannie’s  prospects  of  “getting  a  bid  to  the 
dance” — all  Interfere  with  her  eflPorts  to  get 
the  lesson  on  the  crystalline  substances. 
Appended  to  this  picture  of  high-school 
lesson-getting  is  posed  the  question,  “What 
is  the  trouble  with  Fannie?”  We  are  evi¬ 
dently  expected  to  answer  and  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  She  is  jumpy  and  scatter-brained. 
She  needs  firmer  discipline  administered  by 
her  home,  her  teachers,  and  the  school  re¬ 
gime.  But  will  it  make  her  less  jumpy  if 
she  is  jerked  back  oftener  and  harder  to  her 
lessons?  The  feminine  urge  that  has  not 
been  lessoned  out  of  her  is  putting  up  a 
strong  fight  to  keep  her  energy  from  being 
drained  oflF  in  getting  wise  about  crystalline 
substances,  the  iota  subscript  or  the  versi¬ 
fication  of  Shelley.  Nature  tries  to  keep 
her  dimples  from  becoming  wrinkles,  tries 
to  keep  her  lineaments  from  showing  strain. 


hard  lines,  and  angularity.  She  needs  the 
energy  to  build  up  tissues  of  roundness> 
ruddiness,  loveliness.  Nature’s  own  im¬ 
pulse  is  to  make  her  likeable,  loveable,  help¬ 
ful  with  a  helpfulness  springing  from  re¬ 
sources  whose  applicability  she  sees.  The 
urge  knows  feminine  dearness — 

Will  make  her  sought  after. 

Will  get  her  letters. 

Will  get  her  a  job. 

Will  get  her  a  lover. 

Will  retain  the  aflfection  of  her  husband. 

Will  give  her  healthy  children,  for  her  life 
forces  go  to  them. 

Such  insistence  on  life  as  opposed  to  the 
dusty  grayness  of  theory  is  reechoed  in 
Thring’s  definition  of  education,  still  one  of 
the  finest:  “Education  is  the  transmission 
of  life  from  the  living  teacher  to  the  living 
pupil.” 

As  a  transmitter  of  life  a  teacher  should 
be  strong,  happy,  and  handsome,  an  injunc¬ 
tion  which  the  history  of  education  shows 
us  has  been  ignored.  Not  many  generations 
ago  a  person  physically  unfit  for  manual 
labor  was  set  to  teach  children — soldiers 
wounded  in  the  wars,  decrepit,  deformed 
and  with  shattered  nerves.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  raised  against  these  teachers  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  far  back  as  1842  was  that  they  were 
inefficient  in  administering  bodily  punish¬ 
ment,  and  the  boys  conceived  a  contempt  for 
those  who  tried  to  chastize  them  but  lacked 
the  technique. 

We  are  now  a  little  in  advance  of  this  in- 
diflPerence.  We  now  insist,  almost  apologet¬ 
ically,  however,  that  the  applicant  should 
be  free  from  “such  physical  defects  as  might 
interfere  with  performance  of  duty.”  We 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  require  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  before  appointing  a  teacher 
presumably  to  afford  us  a  chance  to  save  our 
children  from  having  before  them  a  person 
with  a  cracked  voice,  or  whine  or  grimace  or 
one  who  is  loud  or  nervous  or  distressed. 
We  believe  that  it  is  well  for  a  teacher  to  be 
healthy  and  reasonably  strong,  but  as  for 
being  happy  and  handsome — what’s  that 
got  to  do  with  it? 

Just  this — an  impelling  mind-set.  In  rec- 
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ognition  of  the  influence  of  surroundings  we 
provide  what  some  have  called  palatial 
school  buildings  with  pictures,  decorations, 
and  attractive  furnishings,  almost  as  if  neatly 
swung  curves  and  straight  lines  impelled 
toward  gracious  conduct  and  the  paths  of 
rectitude.  If  inanimate  objects  are  to  be 
credited  with  such  power,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  living  teacher  conveys  of  his  own 
life  impulsions  to  the  pupil  during  the  plas¬ 
tic  years  of  childhood  and  adolescence?  If 
anything  carries  over  from  a  teacher  with  a 
rasping  voice  or  fidgety  ways  it  must  be 
weakness  or  fidgetiness.  Will  not  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  poise,  strength,  courage,  and 
beauty  transmit  some  of  itself  to  the  pupil? 

But  beauty,  did  you  say? — handsome? 
— Are  we  to  send  our  sons  and  daughters  to 
schools  and  colleges  to  be  made  handsome? 
Can  anyone  propound  such  a  proposition 
without  feeling  frivolous  and  worldly?  We 
can  even  imagine  good  people  asking  in 
righteous  indignation  whether  we  are  to  ex¬ 
pect  courses  in  primping,  powdering,  and 
manicuring  and  whether  our  laboratories  are 
to  be  turned  into  beauty  parlors.  And  when 
they  have  said  this  they  will  feel  better  and 
be  ready  to  listen  to  what  is  meant. 

Health,  first  of  all,  with  its  full  assem¬ 
blage  of  strength  and  poise,  health  that  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  the  complexion  and  the 
lustre  of  the  eyes;  yes,  and  in  figure  and  bod¬ 
ily  build,  yes,  and  in  facial  lineaments  good 
to  look  at.  It  means  good  digestion,  cir¬ 
culation,  heart  action,  and  lung  space;  it 
expresses  itself  in  composed  nerves,  initia¬ 
tive,  courage,  efficiency,  and  helpfulness. 

Persons  of  this  class  are  less  subject  to  in¬ 
fection  and  disease;  they  resist  the  invasion 
of  bacteria  better;  they  rally  quickly  from 
ailments.  Few  criminals  are  recruited  from 
their  number,  for  they  keep  their  balance 
better  and  resist  temptation  with  less  dif¬ 
ficulty.  They  can  stand  more  hard  luck 
and  more  good  luck  than  others.  Such 
people  sleep  of  nights.  Others  gravitate 
toward  them  as  leaders.  They  lead  a  full 
life  from  childhood  on  and  in  their  advanced 
years  do  not  have  to  regret  some  big  thing 
as  forgotten. 


Admitting  for  the  moment  that  an  edu¬ 
cational  aim  like  this  is  not  preposterous, 
which  are  the  educational  means  leading  to 
it?  A  rapid  glance  at  the  past  will  help  us 
to  formulate  the  answer. 

In  the  past — not  the  very  remote  past 
either — the  subject  was  in  the  forefront. 
The  instructor  was  perhaps  a  good  discip¬ 
linarian;  again,  perhaps  crabbed,  coercive 
or  possibly  a  benevolent  tyrant.  But  what¬ 
ever  he  w  as  he  was  it  for  the  sake  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  The  advisory  authority,  it  may  be 
presumed,  would  inform  the  Freshman  en¬ 
trant:  “You  have  Latin  at  ten  o’clock, 
young  man.”  “But  who  teaches  it?” 
“What’s  the  idea?  When  you  appear  in 
the  class  room  you  wmII  find  out  who  teaches 
it.” 

It  is  different  now.  We  are  one  remove 
further  along  in  curricula  making.  The 
subject  and  the  instructor  are  both  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  description  of  the  course. 
The  units  to  be  taken  up  in  the  course  are 
indicated  often  with  some  details  about 
what  is  to  receive  special  attention.  Not 
much  is  said  about  the  instructor  except 
where  he  was  graduated  and  what  degrees 
he  holds. 

And  the  next  remove?  Under  a  new  ad¬ 
justment  of  electives  and  required  subjects 
we  can  imagine  the  following  conversation 
between  the  Dean  and  entering  Freshman: 
After  having  talked  wfith  him  some  ten 
minutes  on  casual  topics  the  Dean  says, 
“Suppose  we  place  Prof.  Robinson  on  your 
card  as  one  of  the  units  required?”  Fresh¬ 
man:  “But  Doctor,  I  had  thought  of  Prof. 
Wilkinson.”  Dean:  “To  be  frank  with 
you  I  gather  from  this  our  conversation  as 
well  as  from  the  letters  you  have  placed  be¬ 
fore  me  that  you  need  to  be  braced  up. 
You  have  not  yet  found  yourself.  Prof. 
Robinson  will  help  you  to  get  yourself  dis¬ 
covered.”  After  some  further  consultation 
the  program  is  made  out. 

Second  Freshman  enters.  After  some  pre¬ 
liminaries  the  Dean  says,  “Mr.  Nicholson, 
the  letters  sent  me  together  with  your  grades 
and  your  I.  Q.  lead  me  to  recommend  Profs. 
McAlpin  and  Sinclair  as  required  and  then 
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you  have  a  choice  of  two  electives.”  Sec¬ 
ond  Freshman:  “But,  Doctor,  I  had  not 
thought  of  taking  up  Prof.  McAlpin;  the 
fellows  told  me - ” 

Dean:  “Your  record  shows  some  irregu¬ 
larity,  but  don’t  let  that  distress  you  now. 
We  are  not  going  to  start  you  with  a  handi¬ 
cap  or  discouragement — you  have  lost  some 
sleep  of  late,  I  see.” 

Second  Freshman:  “I  was  up  with  the 
boys  last  night.” 

Dean:  “You  may  now  pick  your  elec¬ 
tives — two  from  the  following:  Miss  Ham¬ 
mond,  Miss  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Patterson  and 
Mr.  Eberhard.”  Second  Freshman:  “But 
what  do  these  professors  teach.?”  Dean: 
“I  don’t  know  what  they  teach,  but  it  will 
give  you  Freshman  credits  on  the  A.  B.” 

As  the  work  thus  moves  on  toward  new 
horizon  teachers  will  continue  to  feel  that 
a  statement  about  things  that  educate  can¬ 
not  be  final.  If  put  to  it  some  will  venture: 
“Worth-while  details  converging  on  life 
and  largeness;  men  and  women  converging 
on  health,  poise,  and  human  kindness.” 


But  let’s  return  for  a  moment  to  our 
friends  who  flunked  at  Springfield.  In  the 
course  of  their  lives  they  found  no  use  for 
the  capital  of  Montmoravia,  none  for  the 
spelling  of  “daguerreotype,”  and  none  for  the 
height  of  Mount  Chimborzzo.  What  in 
the  name  of  decency  have  they  had  use  for 
during  their  busy  days.?  They  have  had 
use  for  good  buffer  substance  of  muscle  and 
nerve  to  absorb  the  jolts  that  came  their 
way.  They  have  had  use  for  information, 
but  they  have  found  that  a  lot  of  it  is  just 
as  serviceable  in  the  encyclopedia  or  “in 
the  World  Almanac  at  their  elbows  as  it 
is  in  their  heads.”  They  have  had  use  for 
training  in  how  to  remain  ten  years  younger 
than  most  people  at  the  same  age.  The 
power  to  disagree  agreeably,  to  dismiss 
things  that  irritate,  stood  them  in  good 
stead.  They  have  found  it  useful  to  know 
how  long  to  insist  and  when  further  insis¬ 
tence  becomes  mulishness.  They  have  found 
it  helpful  to  be  both  boldly  and  discreetly 
aggressive,  and  to  know  that  most  people  in 
most  situations  respond  to  kind  treatment. 
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masters  who  are  nearer  the  rising  sun.  We 
honestly  attempt  to  cultivate  a  refined  taste 
by  means  of  lessons  in  looking  at  loveliness. 
Then  we  have  tests  of  taste  in  order  to  find 
how  much  of  our  teaching  has  really  touched 
our  young  barbarians.  A  Chicago  teacher 
recently  assembled  an  even  hundred  high- 
school  students;  gave  them  ballots,  and  ex¬ 
posed  four  photographs  of  school  buildings 
upon  the  screen.  The  pictures  shown  were 
selected  by  William  G.  Bruce,  who  in  the 
American  School  Board  Journal  has  for 
many  years  been  improving  American  school- 
houses  by  showing  every  school  board  the 
best  of  every  other  school  board.  Our  en¬ 
quiring  teacher  appraised  two  abilities  by  the 
test:  taste,  and  the  use  of  adjectives.  The 
surprising  outcome  is  shown  in  the  remarks 
under  the  pictures  at  the  front  of  this  issue. 


One  may  wonder  what  the  apostles  of 
children’s  interests  as  indicative  of  subjects 
to  teach  will  think  of  children’s  choice  of 
where  the  teaching  should  be  done.  The 
school  board  meets  to  consider  the  building 
plans.  The  competing  architects  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  exterior  view  of  the 
schoolhouse  plan.  Prophetic  grass-plots,  trees 
of  the  imagination  contribute  to  hypnotize 
the  trustees.  The  dear  old  watch-dog  of  the 
board  selects  the  least  attractive  of  all  the 
sketches  as  fitting  his  sense  of  civic  virtue. 
The  women  members  are  for  a  fine  monu¬ 
ment  beautifying  our  municipality  as  hand¬ 
some  as  the  movie  theatre;  as  beautiful  as 
the  church.  Nobody  thinks  of  trying  the 
designs  on  the  teachers  and  children  who 
are  to  occupy  the  building.  Why  not!  Let 
them  record  what  building  they  would  rather 
frequent  and  why.  It’s  good  practice  in 
judgment  and  vocabulary. 


A  SCHOOLMAN’S  PRAYER  OF  THANKSGIVING 

Angus  McFarlane 


{To  he  said  in  the  presence  of  pupils  in  a 

school) 

I  thank  thee,  good  Lord,  for  boys  and  girls, 
the  hope  of  the  world. 

I  thank  thee  for  those  that  are  honest  and 
clean  in  thought  and  deed. 

I  thank  thee  for  others  who  have  come  to 
school.  Here  may  they  learn  to  become  up¬ 
right  men  and  women  of  whom  none  of  us 
may  ever  be  ashamed. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  privilege  of  meet¬ 
ing  here,  day  after  day,  joyous,  hearty 
youth. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  privilege  of  being  a 
teacher  in  this  land  whose  Fathers  made  the 
public  school  a  great  adventure  in  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  nation. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  dwellers  in  this  town 
who  built  this  schoolhouse  and  who  give  their 
earnings  that  not  only  their  own  but  other 
children  may  receive  the  blessings  of  a  wider 
life  and  a  practiced  mind. 

I  mean  to  live  up  to  my  trust.  Bear  wit¬ 
ness,  my  Father. 

{To  he  said  in  the  schoolmaster's  closet.) 

I  thank  thee  dear  Lord  for  my  calling. 

For  patient  men  and  women  plodding 
through  bewildering  mazes  of  marks,  of 
statistics,  of  scores  and  by  research  creating 
a  science  of  my  business  that  I  may  be  free 
of  ancient  bombast  and  do  a  workmanlike 
service,  dear  Lord,  I  thank  thee. 

For  such  good  hope  as  has  been  mine  in 
breaking  in  boys,  girls,  and  teachers,  so  that 
some  have  taken  on  habits  of  intelligent  in¬ 
dustry  and  have  thrown  away  sham,  I  thank 
thee,  good  Lord.  For  better  books,  each 
year,  outlining  surer  ways  of  teaching,  better 


means  of  finding  whether  the  taught  have 
learned,  I  thank  thee.  Lord. 

I  thank  thee  for  its  trials  that  I  may  be 
patient  with  those  who  have  their  own. 

I  thank  thee  for  such  men  and  women  over 
me  as  are  generous  and  fair  and  moved  by 
public  spirit. 

I  thank  thee  for  those  others  who  would 
make  of  their  position  a  stepping  stone  to 
power,  popularity,  and  plunder.  May  I,  dis¬ 
advantaged  as  I  am,  so  live  thy  truth  that 
they  may  be  ashamed  to  increase  their 
iniquity. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  example  of  men  sorely 
tried  who  have  stood  firm  and  shamed  the 
devil. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  love  of  courage  within 
me  and  my  intent  in  no  wise  to  play  the 
coward. 

I  thank  thee  for  those  who  say  they  are 
my  friends  and  for  whose  who  are. 

I  thank  thee  for  mine  enemies. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  hundreds  of  plain 
people  who  will  say  they’re  sorry  when  the 
school  board  ousts  me  even  though  they  say 
not  so  unto  the  Board. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  cheery  ones;  they 
show  me  how.  I  thank  thee  for  the  whiners; 
they  teach  me  what  to  shun. 

I  thank  thee  for  those  that  revile  me.  They 
make  me  more  tender  with  those  who  work 
with  me. 

I  thank  thee  for  all  that  this  life  brings: 
joys,  sorrows,  helps,  obstacles,  health, 
rheumatism,  romance,  dullness,  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  recurring  in  me  to  live  it  like  a  man. 

I  mean  to  make  my  calling  honored,  re¬ 
spected,  and  admired. 

Bear  witness,  my  Master.  Amen. 
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t^VERY  objective  of  the  Girl-Scout  organization  is  also  an  aim 
of  public-school  service.  A  school-master  who  whole-heartedly 
cooperates  with  scouting,  who  gets  troops  organized  in  his  schools,  im¬ 
mensely  increases  his  value  to  his  community.  Mrs.  Jane  Deeter  Rippin, 
teacher,  school  superintendent.  National  Director  of  Girl  Scouts. 
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/^ET  ’em  outdoors;  give  ’em  constructive  work  for  the  benefit  of  others,” 
is  one  of  the  exhortations  of  the  program-makers  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 
These  girls  are  making  a  map  of  the  camp-site  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


with  memories  of  beautiful 


